LITTLE WHITE LIES 


Truth & Movies 
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chapter one n which 
we discuss the past, 
present and future 
of LLULies 



m 


At 


Movies don’t exist in a vacuum, 
and nor does LWLies. After 
five years, 30 issues, hundreds 
of interviews and nearly a 
thousand reviews, the magazine 
has mutated and evolved. But 
amidst the growth and change, 
one thing has stayed the same: 
a simple commitment to Truth 
& Movies. 





was conceived in a spirit of reckless optimism and deep frustration. As both movie 
lovers and magazine fans, we were frustrated by the failure of the media to speak 
to us in a way that felt honest and authentic. The mainstream was dominated by 
Hollywood’s breathless hype, while the serious journals were locked in their academic 
ivory towers. 

These magazines seemed impervious to the pace of change around them - the rise 
of the internet, the irrelevance of ‘news’, the impending arrival of digital platforms - 
and yet neither did they exploit the unique appeal of print. The old wisdom claimed that 
this is what the public wanted, but nobody had ever really put it to the test. We wanted 
to create a choice. 

With no power comes no responsibility. How do you create a magazine from 
nothing, with nothing? You make your own rules. You recognise that movies 
shape the way we see the world. As Godard’s biographer Richard Brody put it, 
everything is cinema, and if everything is cinema, everything is inspiration. 

LWLies created a niche for itself, but its vision is inclusive and universal - it is 
a magazine for anybody who has ever been touched by cinema, who has witnessed 
(Godard again) truth at 24 frames-per-second. 


; FUTURE ISSUE 



That is the past and yet this is an issue dedicated to the future - including our own. 
In the last five years, new technology and changing patterns of consumption have 
asked fundamental questions of cinema and publishing. But we believe in both 
as passionately as ever. 

This brave new world of online opinion, digital communities and ubiquitous celebrity 
represents an opportunity for niche publications, not the promise of their demise. 
While the mass market self-destructs in a race to the bottom line, people who treat 
their audiences, and themselves, with respect - who produce something beautiful, 
necessary and unique - will thrive. 

We’re embracing the future. In the coming months, you’ll be able to download the 
LWLies App and view the magazine on an iPad. You’ll even see us join with brands 
to exploit new opportunities to connect with audiences on a larger scale, working 
to change people’s expectations of what a film magazine can and should be. 

But underpinning all of these activities is the same simple commitment that was 
hatched in the kitchen of a London flat five years ago. To develop a voice with 
something to say. To create something memorable. To be part of the solution. To be 
honest and unmerciful, especially with ourselves © 





The Life Aquatic review 

Matt Bochenski 
'Every generation of movie- 
lovers longs to acclaim a shift 
in power.’ This is where it all 
started, and yes, we're really 
talking about ourselves. 


New Age Dawning 

Various 

An alternative canon, or 
manifesto of sorts. These 
were the nine directors who 
we predicted would Inspire 
us over the years to come. 


The Back Section 

Various 

The Back Section, repository 
of movie ephemera and ever a 
source of mystery and wonder, 
takes shape under the Sin City 
issue’s comic-book styling. 


Movie Love 

George Romero 
George Romero becomes 
the first of many to be asked 
what it is he loves about 
movies, starting a tradition 
that's still going strong. 








The Exorcist 

Monisha Rajesh 

Forget talent interviews in plush 
hotels, we headed to a North 
London pub to meet the Voodoo 
priest accused of carrying 
out illegal exorcisms. 


Duck and Cover 

Sophie Cartwright 

Where else would you be reassured 
that methylphosphonothioic 
acid is one chemical nerve agent 
that’s unlikely to cause a zombie 
apocalypse? 


Soldiers’ Stories 

Matt Bochenski 
Going beyond the remit of a 
traditional movie mag, a Marine 
squaddie and Army officer reveal 
what it’s like to serve on the 
frontline for the Jarhead issue. 


Art Attack 

TCOLondon 

Our award-winning in-house 
design team begins to flex its 
creative muscles with a series 
of Illustrations Inspired by 
propaganda posters. 
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I Am Sam 

Monisha Rajesh 

We set out to influence people, 
not to make friends. Samantha 
Morton got the hump after we 
described the ladders in her 
tights. Actors, eh? Go figure. 


Up in Smoke 

Anonymous 

Romance and Ogarettes inspired 
this insight into Zimbabwe’s once- 
thriving tobacco industry, re- 
printed anonymously from diary 
entnes to protect the source. 


Ex-Rent Hell 

Adam Lee Davies 
A Back Section staple makes 
its first appearance. Imagine 
watching bad VHS films while 
mainlining Red Bull. That's 
kind of like this. 


Ghosts of Marrakech 

Matt Bochenski 
LWLies gets invited on 
a press trip to Marrakech. 
Comes back and writes the 
truth. Doesn't get invited 
anywhere again. 
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LW Lies 09 

Artist & Muse 

Sam Christmas 

Sam Christmas' portraits are 
an integral part of the LWLies 
aesthetic. Never in the field of 
photography did one man do 
so much with so little time. 


LWLies 09 

Fur Game 

Piers Townley 

After suggesting the best ways 
to hunt endangered creatures, 
we get our first hate mail from an 
angry loner. It was like being in 
a mid-’80s Clint Eastwood film. 


LWLies 10 

The Fountain dual review 

Matt Bochenski. David Jenkins 
The most divisive film in the 
mag’s history was given a 
democratic solution to articulate 
the contradictory passions that 
film can inspire. 


LWLies 1 1 

Made in England 

Various 

In a sign of new confidence, LWLies 
brings together a disparate band 
of English actors and filmmakers 
with original photography and 
exclusive Interviews. 
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LWLies 12 

Fun Brings Freedom 

Victoria Kettner 
Our report from Pixar HQ 
questioned the world’s favourite 
film studio. We canned the 
original image of John Lassiter 
looking like an SS guard, though. 


LWLies 13 

Everything is Illuminated 

James Bramble 

Beyond actors and directors, we've 
always celebrated the craftsmen of 
cinema - including this gathering 
of the industry’s most celebrated 
cinematographers. 


LWLies 15 

Nothing About 
Us Without Us 

Matt Bochenski 

Disability is one of the last on- 
screen taboos. In a controversial 
piece, we gave a voice to those 
most affected by it. 


LWLies 16 

Secret Cinema 

Mark Cousins 

With the political situation volatile 
and the national press belligerent, 
Mark Cousins delivered a 
thoughtful dispatch on the 
realities of life and cinema in Iran. 




LWLies 17 

Inmate Art 

Andrea Kurland, Various 
Maintaining a commitment 
to grassroots creativity, we 
showcased a series of work 
from The Koestler Trust's 
offenders' art programme. 


LWLies 18 

Stunt Drafting 

LWLies' artists at their best - 
mingling film and illustration 
to create something unique, 
vibrant and beautiful, infused 
with a passion for film. 


LWLies 19 

The Beast of the East 

Sorrel Neuss 

The Gomorrah issue saw a 
local correspondent from the 
'Stans delving into corruption 
and organised crime in this 
dangerous part of the world. 


LWLies 20 

The Brothers Grim 

James Bramble 

We debated long and hard, but 
if LWLies doesn't put a Dardenne 
brothers’ film on the cover and 
follow up with a 4,000-word 
location Interview, who else will? 






LWUes 21 

Jungle Fever 

Jonathan Crocker 
As they began to come 
our way, we asked big name 
directors the smart questions, 
resulting in stunning, revelatory 
interviews like this one with 
Steven Soderbergh. 



Cult Hero No. 01 
& The Archive No. 01 

Jason Wood. Paul Fairclough 
The Back Section goes 
retrospective with The 
Archive and Cult Hero - 
eloquent studies of old 
gems and past masters. 



LWLies 22 

Blood of the Dragon 

Pierre Haski 

Eschewing vampire cliches for 
Let The Right One In, a French 
journalist bears witness to a 
Chinese AIDS crisis covered 
up by the government. 


Creative Brief 

TCOLondon 

A new era of interaction and 
ambition, the first Creative Brief 
invited our insanely talented 
readers to design their own 
Where The Wild Things Are cover. 


Spike Jonze double cover 

Geoff McFetridge 
Geoff McFetridge’s twin 
illustrations linked two separate 
magazines in different genres 
with a single cover image 
for the first time ever. 


LWLies 30 

The Godfather 

Matt Bochenski 

After visiting Francis Ford Coppola 
in a local Paris bistro, as LWLies 
looks to the future, it does so with 
a clear connection to the authentic 
legends of cinema’s storied past 








WHY NOT PRODUCTIONS presents 
A FILM BY 


! ISAACH OE BANKOLI 


NICOLAS DUVAUCHELLE WILLIAM NADTLAM MICHEL SUBOR 


THERE'S NO BETTER FILM-MAKER WORKING IN THE WORLD RIGHT NOW 

j ‘ NICK JAMES. SIGHT AMO SOUND _ •" 3 ‘ 

“EQUAL PARTS TERRIFYING AND TENSE, PUNCHY AND AMBIGUOUS, DIRECT AND DISORIENTATING’ ‘ 


CLAIRE DENIS (35 SHOTS OF RUMl 

ISABELLE HUPPERT CHRISTOPHE LAMBER 


SPELLBINDING” 


DAVID JENKINS, TIME OUT 
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COMMERCIAL ROAD El 


BEACH HOUSE 


TUESDAY 
23 NOVEMBER 

LONDON 
SHEPHERDS 
BUSH EMPIRE 


TICKETS ON SALE FROM BOX OFFICES VIA 

www.atpfestival.com * www.seetickets.com * www.stargreen.com and in person at stargreen 


www.atpfestival.c 






tickets available now from www.atpfestival.com or www.seetickets.com 


chapter two n which 
we introduce ourselues 



We want to sing the love of danger, 
the hs'oit of energy snd rashness. 

The essential elements of our po'etpy will 
be courage, eudecity snd revolt. 

We sre on the promontory of the centuries. 
What is the use of looking behind st the moment 
when we must open the mysterious shutters of 
the impossible?? 

Standing on the world’s summit we launch 
once eg8in our insolent challenge to the stars. 


The Futurist Manifesto 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR OF 

THE HOST and MEMORIES OF MURDER 



BY MILES THE 
BEST THRILLER 
I’VE SEEN 
THIS YEAR 

RIVETING AND DARKLY FUNNY 
BONG JOON-HO ISA 
BRILLIANT FILMMAKER" 


A FILM BY BONG JOON-HO 


OPENS IN CINEMAS AUGUST 20 



A NEW AND EXCLUSIVE SUBSCRIBER SECTION 

# WITH FABULOUS OFFERS ' " " (A 


LWLIES IS PUBLISHED SIX TIMES A YEAR. AND DISTRIBUTED AROUND THE MOTHER 
COUNTRY AND OUR AMERICAN COLONIES. SUBSCRIBE AND YOU'LL GET A YEAR'S 
WORTH OF COPIES DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR . YOU'LL ALSO RECEIVE: 



ACCESS TO THE 
DIGITAL EDITION 
OF LWLIES 
ON THE DAY 
THAT IT HITS 
SHELVES 



YOUR OWN 
PERSONAL 
LOGIN TO 
CHECKOUT 
BEHIND-THE- 
SCENES ACTION 


WHAT’S MORE, YOU CAN TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
FROM OUR FRIENDS: 


LOVEFiLMS 


LOVEFiLM 

SUBSCRIBERS GET A 30-DAY FREE 
TRIAL AND TWO FREE CINEMA TICKETS 



STACK 

MAGAZINES 

SUBSCRIBERS GET £5 OFF 
YEARLY STACK SUBSCRIPTION 


BFI 

SUBSCRIBERS GET £5 
OFF YEARLY BFI MEMBERSHIP 

PICTUREHOUSE 

CINEMAS 

SUBSCRIBERS GET 15 MONTHS 
MEMBERSHIP FOR THE PRICE OF 12 


Qiooting People 


SHOOTING 

PEOPLE 

SUBSCRIBERS GET 33% OFF 
SHOOTERS MEMBERSHIP 


the auteurs 


THE 

AUTEURS 

SUBSCRIBERS CAN WATCH ONE MOVIE 
ATTHEAUTEURS.COM FOR FREE 



THE BARBICAN 

SUBSCRIBERS GET £5 OFF 
YEARLY BARBICAN MEMBERSHIP 


MlibMOj 


CINEMOI 

SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENJOY A 3 DAY 
FREE TRIAL ON SKY CHANNEL 343 


SUBSCRIBE AT VWW.LITTLEWhVtELIES.CO.UK AND HAVE A YEAR’S 
WORTH OF LWLIES DELIVERED FREE TO YOUR DOOR FOR ONLY 
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5th - 8th August 2010 

EASTNOR CASTLE DEER PARK, MALVERN HILLS, HEREFORDSHIRE 

Tickets available from: 
Ticketline on 0844 888 4411 or BIGCHILL.NET 






MASSIVE 

ATTACK 

SPECIAL GUEST 

THOMYORKE 

EXPLOSIONS IN THE SKY 

MIKE PATTON’S MONDO CANE 

HOPE SANDOVAL & THE WARM INVENTIONS 

TINAHIWEN, MARTINA TOPLEY-BIRD 


KRUDER & DORFMEISTER 
LAYO & BUSHWACKA!, MAGNETIC MAN 
THE BLACK SEEDS, GIGGS 
PHENOMENAL HANDCLAP BAND 
TY, AKALA, DANSETTE JUNIOR 


M.I.A. 


ROOTS MANUVA 

PATRICK WOLF 
METRONOMY 
CHROME HOOF 


KELIS 

PLAN B, TINIE TEMPAH 

MR SCRUFF 

CRAIG CHARLES FANTASY FUNK BAND 
EASY STAR ALL-STARS, HUSKY RESCUE 


Lily Allen 

GREGORY ISAACS 
NEWTON FAULKNER 

PALOMA FAITH 
THE MAGIC NUMBERS 


BEBEL GILBERTO 
ROY AYERS, zero7(djsbi) 

ASHLEY BEEDLE & 

DARREN MORRIS pre^kt MAVIS (LIVE) 

TERRY CALMER, NICOLA CONTE JAZZ COMBO 
NATTY, AUCE RUSSELL 




E”A 


PRIMARY 1 , STEVE MASON. RIVA STARR (DJ SET) CARIBOU, WE HAVE BAND 

THE HUNDRED IN THE HANDS THE LEISURE SOCIETY, LONELADY, 


BONOBO 

SUBMOTION ORCHESTRA. FIONN REGAN 
VILLAGERS BETH JEANS HOUGHTON 


BULUON (DJSET), THE RUBY SUNS, BASS CLEF JOE WORRICKEH, JAMES YUtLL 


PARADISO 

BOSHIM.RECOj RMWiraKNW;. HENRIK SCHWARZ (UV0 THE BUG (LA 

ANDY WEATHERALL, 2020 SOUNDSYSTEM JOKER, APPI 

S 4 SSo'?s T oSSS- w "° SKXS 

THE SHOES, MARTYN, LITTLE DRAGON EL DIABLOS SOCIAL CLUB MAD PROFE, 

STARBURST 

CRAZY P SOUND SYSTEM, TENSNAKE TODDLA T & MC SEROCEE, BREAKAGE SETHTROXI 

FUTUREBOOGIE, PBR STREET GANG REDMGHT, N-TYPE.DJ DEREK THEOPARRI 

HOT BLOOD SOUND SYSTEM TOM MIDDLETON, THE HEATWAVE GILLES PETE 

GLOBAL LOCAL CLUB TENT 

WHITE MINK BLACK COTTON - ELECTRO SWING: 1930s MEETS THE REMIXED NOUGHTIES 
21ST CENTURY SILK ROAD - SPEED PUNK ELECTRO GYPSY 

LATIN QUARTER IN PARTICIPATION WITH CAL JADER & MOVIMIENTOS - UNDERGROUND LATIN SOUNDS 
MAGPIE’S NEST & CUT A SHINE - WINNERS OF THE BBC BEST NEW FOLK AWARDS 


TODDLA T & MC SEROCEE, BREAKAGE 
RED LIGHT, N-TYPE,DJ DEREK 
TOM MIDDLETON, THE HEATWAVE 


THE BUG (LIVE) 

JOKER, APPLEBLIM 

DAM FUNK & MASTER BLAZTER 

MAD PROFESSOR, STAC, TOMB CR 


SETH TROXLER & JAMIE JONES B2B 

THEO PARRISH, GREG WILSON 

GILLES PETERSON, STAR SMITH, FALLING UP 


ANDREYA TRIANA, DADDY G'S BRISTOL HI-FI, FAT 45, GAGGLE, THE KEYBOARD CHOIR, JOSE PADILLA 

SMOOVE & TURELL, TAYLOR McFERRIN, WAX TAILOR, SWAP-A-RAMA, PORT ISAAC’S FISHERMAN'S FRIENDS MDCMASTER MORRIS, 


RANDOMINIUM, HOOCHIE COOCHIE KABARET, THE HEAVY, 
THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, PHANTOM LIMB, 

RANDY & EARL'S OLD RECORD CLUB, 

INCREDIBLE SOUNDTRACK FILM BAND, D J RITU 


HRSTY ALMEIDA, FLUIDNATION, JOHN SHUTTLEWORTH, 
MANOSDE DIOS, ALUCIDNATION, CHRIS COCO. 

TOM MIDDLETONS LIFE TRACKS ROGER ENO, 

LOL HAMMOND, DRY THE RIVER 


A’ 


WORDS IN MOTION 

TATE BRITAIN'S RUDE BRITANNIA WEEKEND OF ACTIVITIES INCLUDING: DAVID SHRIGLEY AND DOUG FISHBONE, TATC 
PETER HOOK & HO WARD MARKS. JOHN HEGLEY, HARRY SHEARER, PAUL MORLEY, SHLOMO, 

JOHN HARRIS' HAIL HAIL ROCK QUIZ, CRINGE, SPEAKER'S CORNER QUARTET, MISCHIEF MAKER’S PROTEST CAMP, 

WORD OODLES ..FROM THE DOODLEBUG SIDE OF LIFE UP NORTH, LOOPS JOURNAL TALKS WTTH OWEN HATHERLEY & MATT THORNE 


SUNDAY - POPCORN CABARET PRESENTS 'POPCORN 


.ms Tb) raw BODY & SOUL, 

" THE SOLARAID BUSKERS STAGE 
tCUS’ SHOOT EXPERIENCE, VTOEOPIA 

EXTRAVAGANZA’ SELVEDGE & TATTY DEVINE 


STEEL’S AV SPECIAL, QUIET VOICE SWAP MEET, D 

((frUBORG GAYMERS JP® 


theguardian CLASH 



Inspired by the forward-looking nature of the Future issue, our 
fifth Creative Brief invited the next generation of poster designers 
to show us the direction in which the theatrical quad is heading. 

Whether it's the adaptation of a book that hasn't been written, or the biopic 
of a life yet to be lived, these are the movie posters of our future film dreams. 

The winner, picked by the TCOLondon design team, is Thomas Lacey. 
According to the judges, his poster for the adaptation of Mark 
Z Danielewski's House of Leaves, a 700-page novel for which 
Danielewski refuses to sell the film rights, is "quietly atmospheric with 


a tactile, handcrafted style. It effectively conveys a story and a mood 
without having to shout about it. Of all the entries, it was the most radical 
departure from the norm." 

Says Lacey: "It’s a heavy task to make sense of the book's multiple 
narratives and often terrifying prose. I still feel, however, that if 
Danielewski relents we could have an extraordinary film given the 
right circumstances." 

The best entries will be featured in a special digital edition of LWLies 
available online from July 16. 


f 
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WINNER BY THOMAS LACEY 



RUNNER-UP 


BY KATIE MARCUS 


RUNNER-UP BY MAXIMO TUJA 


PROMOTION 


PRESENTS... 


nationwide 
preview 
screenings 
of... a 


-the wq 




August 19 

8 cinemas across the UK 
Edgar Wright Q&A at Curzon Soho 


|~ CURZON j 


We're proud to announce the launch of a brand new series ot free-to- 
attend film screenings: Grolsch & LWLies Presents. It's a celebration 
of the values that make LWLies and Grolsch unique: taste, artistry, 
craftsmanship and originality. 

We'll be showcasing the very best new films in eight venues around 
the country - 

- with director Q&As and other special events. 
You'll also receive a free Grolsch beer, perfectly poured and served 


with some delleious Dutch Gouda cheese to accompany it. 

To be in the running for free tickets, log on to the brand new Grolsch 
& LWLies Presents microsite at 

and sign up for regular updates on the latest screenings nationwide. 
You can also subscribe to our Twitter feed and Facebook page to keep up 
to date with news and events. 

We’re going to work hard to bring you exclusive pre-theatrical previews 
of the films on our radar. It's not about separating the mainstream or the 


Enjoy responsibly, drinkaware.co.uk fwtiwiacu 

ONLY OPEN TO UK RESIOENTS AGED 18 YEARS OR OVER. EXCLUDING EMPOVEES OP THIS OUTLET OR OF MOLSON COORS BREWING COMPANY (UK) LTD.. THEIR FAMILIES. 
AGENTS AND ANYONE ELSE PROFESSIONALLY CONNECTED WITH THIS PROMOTION CLOSING DATE FOR APPLICATION. MIDNIGHT ON THURSDAY AUGUST IE. 2010 ONLY 
ONE ENTRY PER PERSON. THOUGH YOU MAY REOUEST A PLUS ONE. PROVIDING CONTACT DETAILS ARE SUPPLIED FOR THAT APPLICANT. THE TOTAL AMOUNT OF TICKETS 
AVAILABLE NATIONWIDE FOR THIS PROMOTION IS I3G0. FOR FULL TERMS ANO CONDITIONS VISIT: WWW LITTLEWHITELIES.CO.UK/GROLSCHPRESENTS 




arthouse: it's about hand-picking the best, most original and exciting 
movies out there. Like Grolsch, it’s about Taste, Amplified. 

On August 19, Grolsch & LWLies Presents Edgar Wright's Scott Pilgrim 
vs. the World, one of the most highly anticipated films of the year from 
Britain's brightest young director. 


Meet charming and jobless Scott Pilgrim (Michael Cera). A bi 


guitarist for totally average garage band Sex Bob-omb. the 22-year-old 
has just met the girl of his dreams... literally. The only catch to winning 
Ramona Flowers (Mary Elizabeth Winstead): her seven evil exes are 
coming to kill him. Genre-smashing filmmaker Edgar Wright ( Hot Fuzz. 
Shaun of the Dead) tells the amazing story of one romantic slacker's quest 
to power up with love in Scott Pilgrim vs. the World. 

Make sure you're there - you don't want to miss the start of something special. 


Scott Pilgrim vs. the World 
in cinemas August 25 

www.scottpilgrimthemovie.co.uk 

A Universal Picture © 2010 Universal Studios. All Fights Reserved 
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chapter three in which 
we discuss themes of 
uncommon interest 
inspired by the future 


What 

Happens 

Now? 

The future is nearer than you think. 



The British Rim Manifesto 


Interviews by 

Matt Bochenski 
Liz Haycroft 
Tom Seymour 
Adam Woodward 


How has the British film 
scene changed in the 
lifetime of LWLies, and 
where is it going from 
here? We ask the great 
and the good of British 
film to offer their insights 
into the past, present and 
future of the industry. 


C inema is ever-changing. 

Aesthetically, culturally 
and economically, old 
models are broken down 
by evolving technologies, 
artistic progress and 
economic upheaval. From a distance this 
process seems at once inexorable and 
chaotically unpredictable. But how does it 
feel to those on the front line of change? 

To answer that question, LWLies 
gathered a panel of 15 experts whose 
experience, influence and perspective 
encompass the full spectrum of British 
film. The bnef was to generate a picture 
of an industry and an art form In flux; 
to identify the changes, challenges and 
opportunities which, taken together, 
pint at where the future might take us. 

Given this diversity, conflict was 
inevitable, but key threads nevertheless 
emerged; the impact of the digital 
revolution, changing patterns of consumer 
consumption, the threat of piracy, recession 
and the difficulty of creating a distinctive 
cinematic voice in a clamorous new 
world. But underpinning It was a recurring 
sentiment - optimism. 'Cinema will survive' 
is the refrain from these industry voices, 
and British film in all its intangible, multi- 
sensible guises will thrive, 
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The Past 


How has the British film industry changed in the last five years? 


CB: I would say it’s changed beyond 

anything I've ever known in the 30 years 
I’ve been working in the industry, What I have 
been doing over the last five years has been 
pushing the boundaries because if we don't, 
we're going to be left behind. In some ways, 
people like the status quo but it no longer reflects 
what customers want - it doesn't reflect the fact 
that it's not just the film business that’s changed, 
it's everything that’s changed. The way people 
get information, the way people choose what 
they want to do, is completely different than 
it was and that's all down to technology. 

SW: I'm surprised it's taken so long, 
\Zs although I understand why because 
fundamentally people want to hang on to what 
they know and make as much money out of It 
as possible. I see myself as part of a transition 
generation. We started 1 4 years ago and back 
then people were disparaging about us and the 
whole area of digital. The argument [that digital 
is going to revolutionise film] is well and truly 
won. but back then nobody would believe it. 

A lot of people in a position of power in the 
British film industry, for me. seem really 
old-school in terms of their vision. 

/AX CDF: Five years ago people were saying 
fylvl it's the end of cinema - young people 


are watching everything on their mobile phones 
and on the internet, cinema is about to die. And of 
course, it hasn't, but there has been a proliferation 
n the way in which people communicate with 
each other and find out about things that has 
•eally affected other cultural artefacts as well. 

AW: I think there's two big things, really. 
NO' One is getting in with investment and the 
oig American studios to spend money and keep 
our infrastructure going. We are the only really 
gigantic alternative to making films in Hollywood, 
and we've cemented that position over the last 
five years. Running in parallel, we've seen a rising 
ndependeni, low-budget filmmaking sector. 
You've got people making films in a variety of 
ways in different parts of the country and a whole 
-ange ol new talent has come out of that. 

MB: The market has become even more 

competitive, and a lot of the changes are 
to do with that sheer volume of product - how it's 
nandled. how it's coped with. It has affected all 
forms of media and entertainment considerably 
over a five-year span, and it continues to do so. 
it's an ongoing and fast-paced evolution, but it's 
very responsive to market forces. Consumers 
decide for themselves what they’re interested 
n and what they're really not interested in. It's 
oecome very consumer-focussed. 


e PK: There’s so much information 
out there, how do you capture 
people's attention, particularly through 
new media challenges like the internet? 

I think what we're trying to do is carve out 
a niche for ourselves as a sort of curator, 
if you like, of independent film. 

/^A\ CDF: The internet may give you lots 
Jf and lots of information on lots and 
| 0 ) S of new and different things, but 
you have to know what they are in order to find 
them. The way ol being informed, of knowing 
what's good or what's not good or what to 
watch or how to find it, that’s become liarder. 

SH : When there's a multitude 
of voices and an absolute torrent 
of work then it's very helpful for people to 
be able to have some kind of way through it, 
but we've seen a slight shift to the curatorial 
model. One of the things that’s potentially 
most interesting and exciting going forward 
is although there will still very much be a role 
lor the expert gatekeeper, in a way everybody 
can be a curator now. The whole way in which 
online discussion can take place means that 
the role of the curator, while being extremely 
necessary, is also going to be very widely and 
freely contested, as it should be. 
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The Present 


What are the major challenges facing the British film industry today? 


DP: In terms ol theatrical films, we're 
seeing a polarisation of the market. 
There's more lilms released than ever before 
but people are choosing to see less films. 

II: Getting audiences to go and see 
Vy British films is increasingly tough. What's 
happened in America is that the studios no longer 
make 30 or 40 films a year - they make a dozen 
films a year. And they’re massive event movies. 

I think that makes it a more noisy, crowded and 
difficult context in which to encourage a creative 
environment where British audiences are hungry 
to see British films. 

/S-'sN SH: Because of the advent of digital 
K ~ there definitely are more films being 
made. What we’re seeing at the same time is 
a falling away of films that sit within the middle 
ground. There's a concentration of films at the 
low-budget end of the spectrum and the very 
expensive end, but I think a lot of filmmakers 
would say that it is harder to make work that sits 
between those two, for an audience that wants 
a more considered form of filmmaking. 

/7\\ CDF: Theoretically, because you 

can make things a lot cheaper today, 

^ it should be much easier for filmmakers. 
But it's harder to get your film seen and your 
name known, 


HM: The distribution sector is a lot 
Vv more cautious in terms of what it's willing 
to take up. There aren't as many gambles being 
taken as perhaps there were fiire or 10 years ago. 
There are also fewer independent cinemas that 
are independently programmed as opposed to 
oeing centrally programmed, and I think that's why 
the opportunities for smaller films are shnnking. 

ZB: Even if you do get British films that 

by a miracle raise the finances and shoot 
the movie and deliver s film that’s half-decent, 
oe cause of the amount of product that’s out there 
and the competition for screen-space, and the 
ack of support lor Independents with regard to 
onnts and advertising to promote the movie, these 
films come and go on about 10,15 screens They 
don't really make any impact. Lots of these small 
British films do get made and do get released, 
out you just wouldn't notice it 

CB: In distribution and in exhibition it's 
vy all been about control - who holds the 
control, who's the one that's calling the shots? 
Now, I would say that what we’re trying to do is 
work much more in partnership with distributors 
oeeause it's in our own interest, but they have 
to change as well. The smaller distnbutors are 
oeing more flexible but I think the studios have got 
much bigger issues to deal with - DVD sales are 
going down, they’re trying to hang on to a huge 
corporation and there's people like me saying, 


'I want to change things I want to do things 
differently.' Everybody is trying to come to terms 
with the digital present. I think that's just difficult 
for people - change is frightening. 

/AN CDF: The other thing is that because 
X*-*/ 1 there's been this industrial model, which 
^ '• is something the Film Council's been 
central to, particular kinds of films are privileged. 
The cultural spectrum has become narrower. 
The challenge today is to get your voice heard, 
especially if it's a voice that’s different to what's 
fashionable. 

AK: When you're trying to raise money 

or going into meetings, that's where I feel 
that people start trying to make you pigeonhole 
your script into a certain genre. It’s like. 'You've got 
to have a set model or else we don't understand 
what we're reading.' Or, ‘You've got to have a genre 
because otherwise we don't understand what you're 
trying to make. It can’t be different because that's 
not possible.’ I'm interested in British films that aren’t 
necessarily made in North London; they can be 
made all over. I’ve made a film. The Warrior, in the 
East, I made Far North in the North, I made a film in 
the States, a short in Italy, and now I'm making a film 
in Latin America The Film Council is fine if it works 
for you but if it doesn't then maybe some people feel 
lhat they have nowhere else to go. If in doubt you 
lust have to find a way of getting hold of a camera, 
and then go off and shoot Shoot on your 


“You need to go out 
and make it happen - 
not ask for it to happen.” 


phone if you have to. K it's good enough, it will 
get out there. There's no excuse. It's part of the 
putney of filmmaking, 

JC: If you want to make things which 

are interesting, you need to go out 
and make it happen - not ask for it to happen 
because you think it should exist. The passivity 
that comes from having funding engenders a 
really bad attitude. You are essentially waiting for 
permission to make your thing, but I think it would 
be better If more people felt like they could just 
get on with doing stuff and experiment and show 
people what they can do rather than waiting to 
have the gift bestowed on them. 

AW: It's not easy to make a film. There 

sn't any getting around that. You have 
had the rise of some public funding schemes like 
ours where we've created conditions for certain 
people to create those features, but we’ve still 
got quite a long way to go. There aren’t many 
production companies that are sustainable. 
There's a very small number of producers who 
regularly get to work, and it’s very tough to get 
the money. The recession has made that more 
difficult. These production companies are also 
not necessanly able to hold onto enough ol 
the investment and their rights in the product 
to build up a portfolio so that they can go out 
and raise more money lor their projects 


Jh I've had many friends of mine 
\lS who have gone through this tortuous 
financially suicidal process. You know, you say 
the word ’producer’ and you get a certain picture 
ot people, but they're actually sleeping on floors 
and struggling to buy a sandwich at lunchtime. 

0 MH: It's got increasingly difficult The 

way things are done these days, you get 
1 0 or so private investors bunging funds in on 
faith, but there's very little help from a government 
oody or council. There comes a point where you 
nave to look at the public service networks and 
say, 'Okay, there's got to be more investment from 
these sources,’ and not just financially. It starts 
from the grassroots, but it ends at the top. 

SW: It's a lack ol imagination, really, 
pure and simple. I've had some of the 
worst meetings ol my career with the Rim Council 
- really not nice meetings. Like, ‘What are you 
doing here? What do you want?' And I found 
that completely unhelpful and quite damaging 
n terms ol spirit 

ZB: The Film Council is always 
\~ s changing, but the likes ol BBC Films 
and Rim 4 have really propped up the British 
film industry, You don't get many independent 
British films made without some support from 
one ol those three bodies. And it's fair to say 
n the last five years that their support has been 


building. There's been cuts in other areas, 
pnvate investments have dwindled, but those 
three bodies in the UK have been consistent 
in their support for the British industry. 

MN: I'm sure there will be lots of people 
out there who are trying to get money out 
of an organisation like the Film Council and who 
are failing, and are saying, ‘I wouldn't give them 
the skin off my nose.' But the Rim Council does 
make the difference. They are bnght people and 
they want to keep us alive. 

e HM: Bringing creative people together 
with business people is another way 
of stimulating the community in this changing 
climate. I meet amazing young filmmakers, 
particularly from the States, who have sourced 
pnvate funding and therefore have complete 
creative control of their project and in that way 
there's a determination and dynamism that 
we don't encourage over here. I think there's 
something about that slightly more free-market 
approach that will benefit the industry. It not 
only allows creative freedom but also takes 
the bureaucrats out of the equation. It's not 
only an inevitable shift; it's a necessary one. 

ZB: I think there's always hope for 
VIx the British film industry because 
there's always talent there. There's always 
great filmmakers and great acting talent 
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The Future 


Where do you see the British film industry five years from now? 


/-j'ja AK: I think British film is becoming 

healthier because we're getting the 
nght muc ol the old guard - the real world famous 
directors that have been around for a long time - 
and a lot of second- and third-generation Asian 
filmmakers who have got more into cinema; 
directors who have made three of four films 
but are still youngish, as well as the young 
guys who are just making their first films. 

Jl: There is a continual drive for people 
\^/ to tell stories in this country. I know the 
equivalent people in Los Angeles and the reason 
they're doing it is to make a killing. They're looking 
to be producers because they know somewhere 
there’s a pot of gold waiting where they can buy 
a house with the walls so high, no one will ever be 
able to see them. And that's just not what drives 
anyone in the UK. Everyone in the UK wants to 
be in the storytelling business, at every level, 
and it's incredibly heartening. 

f A MH: Look at Australia though - they 
\ZS struggle to keep hold of their brightest 
talents and we're heading towards that. There’s 
no w ay of sustaining the talent we've got because 
of the temptation in America. 

MN: As you get older, and to some 
\Z*/ extent luckier, you get swallowed up 
by Hollywood and all ol a sudden there's more 
money and of course It gets less interesting for 


you. You get to be insulated from the life around 
you. But when you look out there, when you look 
through the bars, it actually looks pretty good, 
although I'm sure it’s much more difficult because 
the money is always a killer. 

SW: [Industry executives] like to 
Vlx grab people to be poster boys and 
girls but they're trying to develop a star system 
when I don't think we're about that really. There's 
a magpie effect - when it's shiny they'll grab it 
But if it's rough and it needs polishing, they're not 
nterested. And I think that's the wrong way round, 
that's the lack of understanding of how to work 
with this new generation of talent 

PK: I think we've just experienced 

a perfect storm, in a way: a down- 
cycle combined with massive market shifts 
where barriers are being broken down and 
■ules are being torn up because of the speed 
of development of technology. I see that as a 
massive opportunity for independents to finally 
nave a bit of a level playing field in terms of being 
able to compete with monolithic, monopolistic 
corporations that have been embedded in 
the industry for over 1 00 years. So I'm full of 
optimism. One thing you'll see is distributors 
getting much closer to the production phase. 
Market forces dictate that if we want the 
oest product, we've got to get involved earlier 
oe cause there's a lot of competition out there. 


But something that's grown in parallel with the 
rapid development of technology is the idea that 
guys and girls think that they have a nght to look 
at creative content without paying for it. 

DP: Things like Facebook. Twitter 
\^/ and the internet have made people want 
everything right now I think that will change the 
way people consume film. As an industry, we have 
to improve the way we deliver the films to people 
because if we don't, the prates will deliver them 
veiy effectively. We have to be better than them 
from a distribution perspective. 

MB: We have to get across to more 
Vl/ people that if you watch a movie and 
you're enjoying the story, whether it’s preferably 
in the cinema but anywhere, surely it is nght 
that the men and women who made that film 
get paid for their work. 

PK: We've created the problem ourselves. 

[The studios] create all this pent-up 
demand in the cinema where lots and lots of 
people don't want to - or can't - go. They've seen 
all the marketing buzz and yet for three months 
they can’t legally watch it outside of the cinema. 
That is creating its own piracy problem. If they can't 
buy it legally on DVD, or a download, or stream it 
somewhere, then if it is readily available illegally, 
the demand Is there and they will take it. 




“There’s nothing better than 
seeing a film with a packed 
house on a big screen.” 


CB: There's no answers about how 
\ZS it's going to go - it's a brave new world 
and I think we've all just got to go forward in It 
and learn from our mistakes, because there will 
be mistakes. And to have confidence that people 
still want to see films in the cinema 

SH: Having worked in the industry 
K~ A for 20 years now, I feel a little like I've 
been through so many peaks and troughs and 
crises and boom periods, and actually in the 
end from where I sit, what I still see are people 
with really amazing stories to tell making very 
interesting films I suppose the optimist in me 
wants to think in the next five or 10 years that 
absolutely will not change, but the political 
economy of the him industry might shape how 
that happens - how people get to make films 
and how people view them, 

CDF: Personally I think that cinema 
x-J? will survive forever. Watching films 
** ** with a group of people together on 
a big screen - there's nothing like it. It's not 
the same as watching it on your computer. 


SH: One of the observations I would 
\~A make from the point of view of the 
London Him Festival is it seems like the more 
oeople are able to watch films in a very individual, 
onvate way, it's almost the greater the desire for 
the collective, communal experience. If you look 
at what's happened with the reinvigoration of 
music festivals, or the huge success of literary 
festivals, it seems like there's a real desire to 
find communities and share experiences. For 
the film industry that's a very positive thing. 

e SW: I think we'll see a further 

fragmentation of what cinema means in 
Britain, but I think the British film industry will carry 
on as it is, slowly grappling with the idea of digital, 
ike trying to truly understand it and understand 
that the language of film can be enhanced by 
graphics and animation and live-action mixed. 

C — ^ DP: The first reaction to any new 

platform or format is to panic, but the 
opportunity with digital is that you can offer so 
much more choice and you can expose people 
to a broader range of cinema. So hopefully their 
tastes will change. I think it's a lifestyle choice, 
whether you go to see a live band, or you go 
to the cinema, there's still a demand. I think 
there's nothing better than seeing a film with 
a packed house on a big screen, and sharing 
that expenence with someone. 


SH: I think one of the things that digital 

allows people to do is hone their craft. 

It allows people to express themselves and find 
out if they’re destined to be notable filmmakers 
or not One of the difficulties in the past is that 
making films has been and continues to be an 
expensive business so therefore being able to 
expenment and try things and being able to fail 
has been really constrained. Now there's a little 
more openness. 

JC: People are less concerned about 
y-y the boundaries between art and cinema. 
I think people like Steve McQueen and Clio 
Barnard have opened a grey area, a different 
space where people have begun to ask, 'Is this 
art or Is this film? Should It be shown in a gallery 
or should this be shown in a cinema?' I'm really 
for the idea of cinemas opening themselves up 
to different sorts of work © 
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There is a battle raging for the heart 
and soul of cinema. As the uncertain 
transition from analogue to digital 
enters its final stages, power is shifting 
to the gatekeepers of the future - you. 

Words by 


“The time for empires, colonies and multinationals 
is over. It’s time for individuals to share, connect 
and open each other’s horizons.” 






Generation /T\ 
Game w 


Edgar Wright and Mark Wofds Matt Bochenski 

Neveldine discuss the new 

generation of filmmakers 

who are radically 

reclaiming the videogame 

movie for themselves. 

Adaptation is the past; 
convergence is the future. 
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From Super Mario Bros, to Prince oi Persia, the videogame adaptation 
has consistently lived down to expectations. And yet Hollywood continues 
to spend big money chasing the elusive hit that will turn perceptions of the 
genre around, and open the financial floodgates to the $20 billion-a-year 
games industry. 

But even as they looked jealously at its revenues, the movie studios have 
treated the games industry with disdain, refusing to acknowledge its cultural 
and creative impact. “The studios love to alienate videogames people and 
push them out and say, 'You guys don't understand movies'.' explains 
director Mark Neveldine. “When the truth is that the great storytellers are 
in the videogame world." 

Slowly waking up to this fact, the studios decided that the new buzzword 
was 'collaboration', bringing games and film creatives together in a 
spirit of mutual co-operation. Twenty years after being rejected from NYU 
Film School, Prince of Persia creator Jordan Mechner was taken on as 
a screenwriter and exec producer by Jerry Biuckheimer for the series' big 
screen bow. While on the other side of the fence, Ubisoft's Avatar team 
had full access to James Cameron's extensive library of assets and action 
expertise. The result? Two disappointments that failed to harness either 
the narrative power of film or the interactive thrill of games. 

Collaboration is a red herring. In fact, the whole idea of adaptation 
seems like a lost cause. “In terms of videogame films, I can't see the day 
when there will be a good adaptation," says Edgar Wnghl “If there hasn’t 
been one in the last 1 5 years, I don't feel like there's going to be one 
anytime soon." 

§ 

The future isn’t about sharing resources or finding the right franchise. 
It's about developing a more nuanced understanding of the ways in which 
videogames can inspire film. It's about a new movie aesthetic - one that 
expresses the intuitive feel for and love of videogames inherent in a new 
generation of directors, a generation raised in Mario’s Mushroom Kingdom 
rather than the old-school picture palaces. If adaptation is the past, this 
convergent aesthetic is the future. 

It has been hinted at before - Run Lola Run, The Matrix, even Die Hard, 
all contained recognisable videogame elements (repetitive challenges, 
levelling-up. stealth action) without an actual videogame in sight But it's 
only in the last few years that a persistent vision has emerged. It has come 
from a group of directors working independently, but taken together the 
films they have produced represent the start of a new era in the relationship 
between videogames and cinema, one in which the impact of videogames' 
cultural influence will be fully realised, in a language that will be understood 
instinctively by those who share their reference points. 

Generation Game will see the inspiration of Hall-Life in Neill Blomkamp’s 
District 9; the Modern Warfare homage in Matthew Vaughn's Kick-Ass ; 
the guiding hand of the beat-'em-up in Edgar Wright's Scott Pilgrim vs. 
the World-, the sandbox-style information overload of Mark Neveldine and 
Brian Taylor's Crank universe; or the game-within-a-game world of Joseph 
Kosinski's TRON: Legacy. 


They aren't imitating videogames in their films, nor are they using 
computers to empty their movies of life; they're utilising tools and techniques 
from both media to inform and enhance their work. They aren’t making 
videogame adaptations; they're making videogame movies that are capable 
of reclaiming that term in much the same way that Spike Jonze and Michel 
Gondry made the MTV generation respectable. 

Edgar Wright likens this development to the evolution of comic-book 
films in the 1980s. long before Batman and Spider-Man became billion- 
dollar behemoths. “For a long time in the '80s and early '90s there was a 
thing where most of the best comic-book films were not based on comics 
but were influenced by comics," he argues. “That was always our idea with 
Scott Pilgrim - can we make a really good videogame film that's not based 
on a videogame? Scott Pilgrim is a film about a guy trying to get with his 
dream girl, but the aesthetics of it are videogames from the opening frames 
right through to the end. Essentially, the whole film is like the psychedelic 
daydream of somebody who has grown up playing consoles - like a dream 
sequence that doesn't end." 

The likes of Kosinski and Blomkamp developed their visual identity 
making live-action shorts for Bungie's Halo franchise, while Kosinski also 
cut the award-winning Mad World promo for Epic Games' Gears of War. 
But for Mark Neveldine. whose Crank 2: High Voltage was screened in 
New York's Whitney Museum of American Art, the inspiration behind this 
game-literate filmmaking is about more than a mere familiarity with specific 
titles. “I feel like gaming is literally living if you're involved with technology," 
he argues. “If you have a Blackberry, if you have an iPhone, if you have 
a 360, a PlayStation, a TV, you are in the gaming world. We're digesting 
all this information in our newly created ADD brains in a way that's so 
exponential we don't even understand it. But we are now part of it; we are 
living in this very organic, real gaming world. 

“That's why Crank 2 especially would feel like a live action videogame," 
he continues. “It's more surreal and it’s more exploratory than your basic 
single-person or even multiplayer online videogame, but nonetheless 
it bleeds all of this information that we've digested and that was forced 



For Wright, too, it’s important that the visual style of Scott Pilgrim has 
clearty struck a chord with audiences. “There are whole themes that revolve 
around our videogame iconography that in a normal studio film would be 
pretty outlandish," he admits, “But what's interesting watching it with a test 
screening audience is that they totally get it. They don't really need points 
or extra lives or things explaining.” Neveldine has two words for anybody 
who doesn't get it: “Catch up." 


But convergence cuts both ways - just as a new generation of film directors 
are carrying videogame iconography into cinema, so games developers 
increasingly have the technology and the resources to borrow liberally from 
the film world 

Jorg Tittel, a producer at Breakthru Films whose credits include both the 
film-to-game adaptation of Spielberg's Minority Report and. more dubiously, 
the game-to-film version of Uwe Boll's Alone in the Dark, has experienced 
both sides of convergence, and he believes that the games industry is as 
guilty as the movie business for the mistakes that have been made in the 
past - whether the flawed development process of Avatar, or ambitious 
but lacklustre projects like Ubisoft's multi-million-dollar Assassin's Creed 2 
movie, Lineage. 



“Scott Pilgrim 
is like the 
psychedelic 
daydream of 
somebody who 
has grown up 
playing consoles 
- like a dream 
sequence that 
doesn’t end.” 


According to Tittel, “It's the industry getting in a room together 
and going, 'We're doing really well, let's try and pay some people from 
Hollywood to work on our stuff because we have the money now. We’ll 
pay them even more than they'd be paid on a film because we don’t know 
any better and we’re star-struck, and we'll let them make 20-minute movies 
that promote our next big rip-off of Modem Warfare.' It's a factory-like way 
of making things. We need to bring these industries together - but not on 
the business side." 

Instead, he says, the two media should look to their roots, which he 
locates in another art form altogether. “I studied theatre at NYU and that's 
at the very basis of all these things," he says. “In theatre, you have a stage 
and you set yourself limitations, and that's something you also have to do 
in cinema and games in order to create something good. It’s getting back 
to the thing where we all come from - the idea of telling stories to each 
other. And stones don't have to be in words. They can be in blocks and 
colours and paintings. It's all story. Everything we do is communication." 


“Writers and 
programmers 
are realising how 
valuable they are to 
the entertainment 
industry. And they 
should be. These 
guys are total 
badasses.” 



Having made their name with the award-winning Peter & The Wolf, 
Breakthru are now working on a science-fiction project that is being 
developed concurrently for mobile platforms, television, social networking 
and, eventually, consoles. It's an integrated way not just of working, but 
of thinking; building something from the ground up with multiple platforms 
in mind - giving consumers the chance to inhabit your univeise in whatever 
way they wish. Tittel describes it as 'revolutionary', before adding, 
“It shouldn’t be, but it is." 



As videogames become ever more cinematic, and cinema ever more 
influenced by gaming, new opportunities have arisen in the grey areas 
between the two. One company taking full advantage is Allen Leitch's 
SPOV, a 'design and moving image' agency responsible for the in-game 
cut scenes - known as 'cinematics' - in Activision's blockbuster Modern 
Warfare franchise. They are the people who are bringing a film sensibility 
to gaming, inspired by cinematography, editing and grading - not skills 
traditionally associated with gameis. 

So it's appropriate that Leitch doesn't see himself as one. “What we 
are aiming to do is bring some of the dynamism from our entertainment 
business, our TV and film worid sensibilities, into the games world.” he says 
In essence, Leitch is a short filmmaker working with videogame graphics. 
“Absolutely,” he agrees, “that's where the ambitions lie for sure. For me. 
unless the cinematic that you're sitting through is utterly engrossing, 
fabulously scripted, directed, lit and shot then I don't want to watch it." 

Leitch sees a future where traditional filmmakers and games creatives 
are competing to be the lead voices In a convergent industry. “What’s 
exciting for me," he says, “is to see and realise that the quality of our output 
can compete with anybody, anywhere, in any sphere." For Mark Neveldine, 
that time has already arrived: “I think that is happening now," he argues. 
“The convergence that we're talking about, that's where it's coming to. 
The writers and programmers are telling these amazing stories and realising 
how valuable they are to the entertainment industry. And they should be. 
These guys are total badasses and they have a lot to say." 

One version of the future may look like Rockstar Games and John 
Hillcoat's Red Dead Redemption machinima. Short for ‘machine cinema', 
machinima refers to the technique of re-editing in-game cinematics 
to tell an independent story. Formerly the preserve of hardcore geeks. The 
Proposition director Hillcoat used the technique to make a 30-minute 
short film for Rockstar's sandbox-style western, itself a game that is 
at once heavily influenced by cinema and yet an exceptional experience 
on its own terms. Here, convergence has come full circle: a director inspired 
by a game, inspired in turn by his film. 

These are still the early days of this new aesthetic, but as Blomkamp, 
Kosinski, Vaughn, Wright, Neveldine and Taylor cement their position 
in Hollywood, they augur a lasting change. As Matthew Vaughn puts it. 
“The geeks have inherited the earth - it's their time.” ® 
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A lonely picturehouse in 
a Palestinian town near the 
Israeli border could well point 
the way towards the future of 
cinema, and perhaps peace, 
in the West Bank. 



o the residents ot Jenin, words such as 'peace' 
and 'hope' are throwaway concepts - big ideas 
tossed about by foreign ministers brandishing 
'roadmaps'. Sat in the northernmost tip of the 
West Bank, nestled in the hills close to the Israeli 
border, this city has suffered more than most 
in the ongoing struggle between occupier and 
occupied. Air strikes, tank incursions and even 
the arrival of a heavily armoured Israeli Defence 
Force bulldozer; Jenin has seen it all, often with 
bloody consequences. 

But this August the opening of an otherwise 
inconspicuous building just over the road from 
the town's hectic bus station could become 
a symbol for future hope, and indeed peace. 
Left dormant for over 20 years, Cinema Jenin, 
the town's only movie theatre, is due to welcome 
guests once again. And to those involved, the 
move could help reinvent an area synonymous 
with uprisings and incursions. 



The brainchild of a local Palestinian law 
graduate and a German film director, Project 
Cinema Jenin has captivated the city, attracted 
international volunteers wanting to lend a hand, 
and helped raise hundreds of thousands of 
pounds in donations to revitalise the area's 
cultural life. 


Marcus Vetter first came to Jenin in 2007. With a string of politically minded films already 
under his belt, he arrived to direct The Heart of Jenin, a quiet, emotional documentary 
following Ismail Khatib. Just two years earlier, Ismail's young son Ahmed had been shot 
and killed by an Israeli sniper while playing on the street, his plastic gun allegedly mistaken 
for a Kalashnikov. In a commendable act of charity, Ismail agreed to donate Ahmed's organs, 
including the heart, and in doing so helped save the life of a young girl in an Orthodox Jewish 
family. In The Heart of Jenin, Vetter documented Ismail's decision and subsequent journey 
to visit the donor recipients. 

It was through filming that Vetter met Fakhri Hamad, a Jenin resident who had been translating 
for Ismail. Together they decided to go one step further than simply making a documentary, 
and actually help make a difference. With nowhere in Jenin to screen their film, reopening the 
cinema seemed like the perfect plan. 

“I felt disturbed about the reputation of this city and the reality," Vetter explains, supping on 
a small cup of thick Arabic coffee. "Here the injustice was so big that I felt I had to do something. 
And having done so many films, I thought now was the time to actually take responsibility and 
help change something, at least for one film. That's how it all started." And so Vetter has become 
a regular visitor to Jenin over the past few years: “Every three weeks, I'm here." 



Cinema Jenin originally opened in 1958, and in its day was one of the West Bank's biggest 
movie theatres. Hundreds would flock each night to watch the best Arab films or sometimes 
even the occasional action movie from the US. But that was to change in 1 987. While the rest 
of the world was listening to Gordon Gekko declare that 'greed is good', film fans in the occupied 
territories were seeing almost all their cinemas close. 

The First Intifada, a four-year period of civil disobedience during which the Palestinians 
attempted to wrestle back control from their occupiers - often with violent retaliation - had 
just begun. As the unrest escalated, cinema owners across Jenin, Nablus, Qalqilya, Tulkarm 
and the West Bank's other major towns began shutting the doors to their theatres. 

It wasn't that the demand for film had faded in the rebellious environment - far from it. But 
cinemas had become easy targets for the Israeli army. Rather than rounding up youths via time- 
consuming door-to-door activities, they could simply turn up during a screening and arrest en 
masse. Hamad, who was a teenager at the time, remembers it well, “The cinema owners didn't 
want to be accused of helping to collect the Palestinian youths together," 

Also, with revolution in the air and sentiments turning against the West, many were worried 
that the odd flash of female flesh displayed in American films might attract the attention of more 
radical groups. “They were afraid the cinemas would be attacked," says Hamad. 

So Cinema Jenin was closed, its metal doors locked shut, and the city gradually forgot 
about its movie theatre. For 20 years the building was left to crumble, its only visitors the pigeons 
who would flock through the broken windows and nest in the main auditorium. 

Having secured a 1 0-year lease of the premises from the previous owners, the first task 
for Vetter and Hamad was to evict these feathery squatters. "It was disgusting,” says Hamad. 
“Can you imagine what it was like, with thousands of pigeons living in there?” Next came 
the asbestos roof, which needed to be replaced, a feat that was achieved with one of the 
first donations from a Palestinian company who sold the material at cost price and gave the 
work for free. 

The real influx of money came shortly after, when the German Foreign Ministry took on Cinema 
Jenin as a charity, donating €1 72,000. "Then we started a real process," says Hamad. “We brought 
in experts in sound isolation and cinema work, plus an architect working from Germany." 
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“We want to say that anyone 
can come to Jenin, but you must 
first remove your weapon and 
wear your normal uniform.” 


Around the same time, donations were used 
to lake the lease on a four-storey building around 
the comer and help renovate it into a hostel. “At the 
very beginning, I was hosting everyone involved at 
my place," explains Hamad, "but the team quickly 
started expanding, and it became impossible to have 
15 people staying in a house with just one toilet" 

The new Cinema Jenin Guesthouse now 
provides cheap dormitory accommodation to 
the cinema's international volunteers, with all 
proceeds poured straight back into the project. 
More essentially, its balcony offers a secluded 
spot lor a few beers in an otherwise conservative 
Muslim town. 

For Vetter, the guesthouse - his Jenin home 
- is a symbolic monument to what he wants 
Cinema Jenin to achieve. "We realised that this 
town needs ordinary people, not just people who 
are already in solidarity with Palestine. You need 
to make something to make people from outside 
dare to come, so when they visit Israel, they drop 
by Palestine as well." 

And drop by they have. Alongside a team of 
regulars who have been coming and going from 
the very beginning, Cinema Jenin has attracted 
around 1 50 visitors and volunteers since 2008, 
each offenng their time and expenence, sometimes 
for a day, sometimes for several months. 



While the German government helped provide the 
bulk of the capital needed to get the project going, 
much ol Hamad and Vetter's work has been tied 
up in lundraistng. And among the Individual donors, 
the biggest contribution has come from - of all 
people - Pink Floyd's Roger Waters, whom they 
met at the Berlin International Film Festival in 2008. 


“There was a press conference that involved Roger, Leonardo DiCaprio, Mikhail Gorbachev and 
Christopher Lee,” says Flamad. "At the time I didn't know who Roger Waters was. but I assumed 
-ie must be important given that he was sat with DiCaprio." 

Hamad wasn't initially optimistic that Waters would be interested in the project (“He was in a rush 
so couldn't listen to me"). But the next day the guitarist gave him a shout out during a speech while 
accepting an honorary 'Cinema for Peace' award, and followed this up with an e-mail asking what was 
•equired. Hamad eagerly replied: "I said that the lirst thing I wanted was tor him to visit Jenin," 

Waters made a quick tour in May 2009 and, impressed with the project, immediately donated 
money for the sound system. There's even hope that he'll perform at the launch ceremony in 
August, possibly with DiCaprio attending as well, whose Israeli girlfriend Bar Refaeli would also 
oe welcome. 

Whoever turns up, once the initial fanfare of the reopening has died down and the non-alcoholic 
nubbles fizzle out, Cinema Jenin still has to continue to function. The idea is to turn it into a full-blown, 
self-sustainable industry. 

"We suddenly thought that we could keep the cinema going through producing films," says Vetter. 
‘And we can do it through producing advertisements. We can do it through distributing films through 
the Arab world. And we can do it through dubbing." 

By bnnging the art of filmmaking, dubbing and subtitling to Jenin, much needed revenue can 
oe sourced from outside, helping keep the ticket prices low and a team in regular employment. Most 
Palestinian exports are agricultural and have to pass through restrictive border controls. Something like 
dubbing is borderiess. 

Eventually, the aim is to develop Cinema Jenin as a brand that can be taken to other towns and 
-eplicated. "[Even] if they destroy the cinema, the brand can survive,” explains Vetter. 

'They', of course, are the Israeli soldiers, and while nobody In Jenin would ever dare rule out the 
oossibility of tank battalions rolling back in, Hamad hopes that if and when their neighbours do come 
to the city, because of Cinema Jenin, it will be on a more peaceful trip. 

“We invited normal Israelis to see the cinema and they came, They were walking in Jenin, talking 
n Hebrew, without protection and without bodyguards. It went on the Israeli news; it was a big deal 
to those who thought that anyone going to Jenin would be killed. We want to say that anyone can 
come to Jenin, but you must first remove your weapon and wear your normal uniform." 

There's also a message to the Palestinians. “Through this cinema, we are teaching the culture 
of peace. The people here in Jenin were sometimes forced, sometimes attracted to invest in wars," 
says Hamad, adding that this is why the city is estimated to provide 30 to 40 per cent of the 
suicide attacks on Israel. "The visitors who will come to Jenin will show the people that only if the 
environment is peaceful will they come. When there are more people here, eveiyone leels the benefit 
Cinema Jenin is a good way of showing that it's time to invest in peace and give our town a good 
reputation."© 
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The old-fashioned film score is 
losing its place to a new breed 
of artists who favour a more 
collaborative approach to cinema. 
LWLies gets lost in the imaginative 
new world of movie music. 

Words by Adam Woodward 


Music 
Response 



W here would we be without the film score? Even before the advent of the talkies, 
music had made a profound mark on both the landscape and language of cinema. 
And from Marion Crane's ill-fated freshen up, to Rutger Hauer's tears in the rain; 
from Rhett Butler not giving a damn, to Rocky’s 72-step ascent scene-stealing 
tunes have become firmly ingrained in the pop culture psyche. But the likes of 
Danny Elfman, John Ottman and John Williams are old news. The times are a-changin', and not through 
a post-modern gimmick like 3D. This is a revolution, one that's being led by an independent London- 
based company called Tonic and its founder, Susan Stone. 

Since launching in August 2008. Tonic has encouraged and promoted up-and-coming musicians 
from around the world, growing from an individual endeavour to a four-person creative music agency. 
Today, Tonic represents artists for festivals and competitions, and works closely with independent 
and major production companies, helping to assign musicians work on features, television series and 
adverts. Among Tonic's current clients are established composers such as Aronofsky regular Clint 
Mansell, who recently completed the music for Sam Worthington and Keira Knightley's Last Night , 
and Dustin O'Halloran, who scored Sofia Coppola's Marie Antoinette, and has just finished work on 
An American Affair with Gretchen Moll. 

Tonic's main focus, however, is promoting the rising stars of the music industry; a new breed of 
artists looking to cross over into film. This gifted class includes Portland-based multi-instrumentalist 
Peter Broderick - who tours regularly with Danish orchestral alt-pop act, Efterklang - and former 
Tindersticks stringman Dickon Hinchliffe who, through Tonic, signed on to write the music for 
forthcoming Sundance award-winner Winter's Bone. 

Hinchliffe and Broderick are two of many promising young film composers, and while Tonic itself 
is still a fledgling company, Stone firmly believes that the future of music and film collaboration starts 
here. "There's this new generation of highly talented film composers coming through, and our job is 
to help develop their talent, because the landscape of film music is changing and these are the guys 
who are leading the way," she says. "There are a lot of really, really interesting projects and a lot of 
new people coming into the fold. Right now it's all about connecting these artists with directors and 
producers, and helping them realise their potential." 




“It’s still quite regulated 
in mainstream cinema, but 
there’s a clear change that’s 
here, not on the horizon 
but in front of us now.” 


Aside from nurturing this blossoming crop, Stone continues to act as music supervisor on numerous 
projects, following up her work on 44 Inch Chest with Anton Corbijn's much-anticipated thriller 
The American. It is Stone's wealth of experience that puts Tonic at the fore of this contemporary shift 
towards a deeper collaboration between filmmakers and musicians, but while there’s a rich talent 
pool to be tapped. Stone appreciates that not everyone shares her spirit. "At the moment there are 
really two camps: the Hollywood elite composers and the obscure, aspiring musicians, and that's it. 
There's really not a lot in the middle," she explains. "The traditional camp is pretty set in its ways, but 
their dominance is already being diluted and I think although it will come in waves, there's definitely 
a real momentum right now. The current situation is that studios are not willing to take too many risks 
on young composers. That's where we come in and help them build a reputation, whether that's via 
television, adverts or whatever." 

© 

While there is a clear, positive flow within certain artistic circles, resistance from major studios means 
that exposing new musicians to wider audiences is still an uphill battle. But the willingness of agencies 
like Tonic, and the encouraging attitude of the art scene, are ensuring the steady growth of this new 
community and, thanks to a handful of visionary, risk-taking filmmakers, the grip of the old guard looks 
set to be broken. While indie radicals Spike Jonze and Karen O joined forces for one of 2009's most 
high profile theatrical releases, Where The Wild Things Are. more and more unique filmmaker/musician 
partnerships are beginning to take root and flourish. 

As Tonic continues to pull the strings behind the scenes, the future direction of the film score rests 
in the hands of an independent nelwork of trend-setting collaborators. More frequently, artists are being 
commissioned to lay down original tracks for feature films rather than simply having their existing work 
sampled. According to Stone, projects like The Moldy Peaches' soundtrack for Juno are set to become 
a staple, not just in indie circles, but in mainstream cinema as well. 

“We’ve already seen indie cinema embrace this change," she argues, “but now we're getting huge 
film franchises experimenting with soundtracks too. Take Twilight for example: the Eclipse soundtrack 
features exclusive, original tracks by a range of recording artists, and the soundtrack is being released 
weeks in advance of the movie premiere. In many ways, it’s as big a deal to the target audience as the 
film itself. In my experience," she continues, “it's still quite regulated in mainstream cinema, but there’s 
a clear change that's here, not on the horizon but in front of us now. I've seen it work as an organic 
process with films like Exit Through The Gilt Shop, which was unique in the sense that there was no 
clear vision of what [the filmmakers] wanted the score or the tone of the piece to be." 

Considering its anarchic, anti-consumerist agenda, Exit Through The Gilt Shop might not be an 
ideal template to follow, but increasingly artists and filmmakers are collaborating on a non-commercial 
level. 

While Moby's seminal 1 999 album Play became the first record to have each one of its 1 8 tracks 
licensed for use in films, television programmes and adverts, his latest, self-distributed, LP, Wait 
For Me, directly contrasts the profit-driven MO of the music industry. Indeed, Moby has personally 



commissioned an array of filmmakers to direct a short film to accompany a specific song on his album; 
from David Lynch and Mark Pellington to lesser-known visual artists like Jessica Dimmock. 

From a commercial standpoint, it's the kind of creative experiment that few are willing to back, 
but for Moby this brings a new-found sense of artistic freedom. “Releasing the music myself is fantastic, 
as the decisions can be made based on integrity and creativity, and not on album sales or market hare.” 
he says. “It’s safe to say that a major label wouldn't be thrilled to have a David Lynch video that can't be 
played on TV, or a Jessica Dimmock video that shows a woman shooting up in a bathroom, but having 
this work attached to my music has been a breath of fresh air in my career." 

As an extension of this conceptual venture, Moby has also launched Moby Gratis, an online 
interactive community where independent filmmakers and film students can download songs for free 
to use in non-profit projects Of course, Moby is a commercially successful artist working in the upper 
echelons of the pop industry, but no matter how far down the food chain you go, the drive and desire 
to innovate and fracture convention is tangible. 



Also breaking the mould is Danny Perez, whose four-year project with New York freak-folk outfit 
Animal Collective resulted in Kenneth Anger-inspired psychedelic visual album ODDSAC. As an 
underground filmmaker looking to set the pace. Perez admits he relishes being at the forefront of this 
anti-establishment movement. “The structure of ODDSAC is totally new. It's really threatening people, 
and that's the best thing about it,” he says. "What's so exciting for me is that this new wave is growing 
in parallel with technology. There's a cross-pollination element to it that means no one really knows 
how it's all going to turn out." 

ODDSAC not only represents a significant departure from traditional film/music collaboration, it is 
also a journey onto an uncharted exhibition plateau. "The real beauty with this uncertainty is that there's 
no right or wrong way of engaging with it or consuming it," says Perez. “It could be underground in a 
mushroom party projected onto a ceiling in a room filled with beanbags, or it could be a live, interactive 
event" Although ODDSAC might well suit the former, less spontaneous events have come into focus 
across the UK in recent years, with live re-scorings of classic silent films offering audiences a unique, 
more total, theatrical experience. 

British Sea Power and Maximo Park have enlivened Man of Aran and The Man Who Laughs 
respectively, while Parisian duo Zombie Zombie have taken conceptual scoring to new heights with 
their stirring accompaniment to Sergei Eisenstein's Battleship Potemkin. “It's stunning how you can 
give a different interpretation to images with music, "says drummer Cosmic Neman. "Playing live in front 
of an audience is a rush for everyone, and it gives way more energy to the movie than any Dolby sound 
system ever could." 

With so many silent films ripe for re-scoring, audiences can expect to see an influx of likeminded 
musicians experimenting, recycling and reworking similar cinematic classics. And with agencies like 
Tonic bringing new music to the masses at the other end of the scale, there’s no telling how far up the 
revolution might reach © 













Celluloid Tiger 

Simon Fowler 



If China’s industrial rise to power is echoed in 
its cinema, the pop culture compass of film could 
soon swing from West to East. Simon Fowler, film 
editor of Time Out Beijing, investigates whether 
Mandarin is about to become the mainstream. 





“In China, either you move 
into the mainstream or you will 
simply disappear into obscurity.” 


Although the political overtones of these 
films are greeted with indifference in Hollywood 
(if not Washington), the ringing of cash registers 
would have certainly made them sit up and take 
notice. With year-on-year box office revenue 
growing 25 per cent in China, and with the 
constant addition of more cinema screens and 
a swelling middle-class, just how big China's film 
market may yet become is anyone's guess. The 
Americans, of course, want a piece of the action. 

As it currently stands, however, getting 
a film onto Chinese screens is a tricky business. 
SARFT has an official quota of 20 films per 
year, and anything submitted with remotely 
sensitive content can count on not being 
granted a screening licence. Distribution is 
then fully handled by Han Sanping at the China 
Rim Group - which takes a share of the profit 
A lot of major films never make it to China due 
to their political sensitivity or simply a lack of 
space. One way to guarantee a spot, however, 
is by making the movie a co-production 
between the US and China. 

Remember 2008's The Forbidden Kingdom ? 
It was supposed to be the highly anticipated first 
screen pairing between legends Jackie Chan and 
Jet Li, but in fact was a turgid, by-the-numbers 
kung fu family flick. And yet it was profitable both 
in the US and China, paving the way for a slew of 
co-productions to appear in the near future. Will 
Smith has already got in on the act, producing the 
remake of The Karate Kid alongside the China 
Rim Group, while the Weinsteins' Shanghai will 
receive a release sometime at the end of 201 0 
courtesy of the Huayi Brothers. It all sounds like 
simple commerce, but the most interesting thing 
about this arrangement is how bilingual films with 
a predominantly Chinese cast might become 
more of the norm in Western theatres. 



There is one item on the horizon that may tip 
the scales in this relationship in favour of the 
Americans. In December 2009, the World Trade 
Organization ruled that China must break its 
monopoly on the distribution of homegrown 
movies. If enforced (no one is sure it can be) 


other distributors within China will have the 
right to import as many blockbusters from the 
US and elsewhere as they like. Because despite 
the prowess in indigenous genres like kung fu, 
there are a plenty of gaps that could easily be 
filled with films from outside. And this has some 
within the Chinese movie industry worried. 

“If you take Taiwan as a model, you can 
see that in the 1 970s they had a large indigenous 
film industry, but when the market became 
flooded with a competitive product from the 
US, it almost entirely disappeared," says Beaver 
Kwei. producer of Zhang Ziyi's 2009 romantic- 
comedy Sophie's Revenge. “In Hong Kong they 
nad a highly developed market with the Shaw 
Brothers and they were able to withstand the 
oresence ol American film until the industry 
mploded in the 1990s." 

Beaver is one of many producers who believe 
that the Chinese market is not yet developed 
enough to withstand the influx of American movies 
f the WTO ruling is upheld. “There will always be 
a place for Chinese companies to make films like 
The Founding ol a Republic that appeal to the 
Party, but that is just a small part of the industry. 
The rest could be in a lot of trouble," he says. 

For the time being the future seems 
to hang on this one ruling. Meanwhile, many 
nave blamed the fact that China is reluctant 
to introduce a ratings system which would 
make some films off-limits to younger viewers 
for fuelling the domination ol safe period films 
and unsophisticated comedies. 



Another problem is that where diversity does 
exist in China, there is almost no exposure, 
ndependent filmmakers operating outside of 
the tightly controlled system risk facing lengthy 
sans if they exhibit their films at the big festivals, 
out they rely on the patronage of European 
oroduction companies to get their films made. 
The result is that directors like Jia Zhang-ke 
and Wang Quanan, who regularly walk the 
-ed carpet at Berlin or Cannes, and are heralded 
oy Western critics as modern masters, get 
absolutely no distribution within China 


“The current situation is a joke," laments 
Zhang Xianmin, actor, professor and organiser 
of the China Independent Film Festival. “In 
China, there's more and more construction 
of cinemas but no representation of alternative 
product. I would say that independent films 
account for less than one per cent of content 
in China." Despite this situation, Zhang remains 
upbeat about the prospects for low-budget 
and alternative filmmakers. “With all these 
cinema seats to fill, distributors will look for 
diverse movies that they can sell to the Chinese 
people. Chinese people will grow tired of films 
that don’t represent their way of life,” he says. 
"And when filmmakers learn how to tell stories 
for pieople from the far west of China, or the 
south, then that's how smaller stories will find 
their way onto the screen." 

The lure of the big time will always 
be there for China’s independent directors. 
Zhang Yimou mellowed so spectacularly that 
he’s now the darling of the Party. Zhang Xianmin 
sees this transition as something that will end 
up happening to all filmmakers: “In China we 
don't really have the concept of 'alternative' like 
you do in the West because we don’t really have 
an alternative,” he says. “'Alternative' means that 
you have a choice; in China it's more like growing 
old. Ether you will move to the mainstream and 
woik with them eventually, or you will just simply 
disappear into obscurity." 

For now the cinema experience in China 
is the preserve of a relatively small section of 
society. As ticket prices hover around 60RMB 
(£6), compared to 1 0RMB for a pirated DVD. 
it's no surprise that many prefer to get their fix of 
cinema at home. Whether or not the WTO order 
does force an opening up of the market the only 
certainty is that the Chinese government will react 
in the slowest way possible. Because they don't 
have to move fast for anybody ® 
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Subscribe to our weekly newsletter and all 
these reviews will be delivered to your inbox 
on the day of release, along with those we 
couldn't squeeze into the mag. Read, watch 
then head to www.Uttlewhitelies.co.uk and 
post your opinion online. 

Or go one better and sign up to our forum 
at forums.Uttlewhitelies.co.uk - a place for 
like-minded movie lovers to join a passionate 
conversation about all things film . 


chapter four in which 
uue reweuu the latest 
film releases 



Based on a script written half 
a century ago by the late master 
of comic enema, Jacques Tali, 

The Illusionist was originally 
intended as a live-action production. 
But when Tati's daughter Sophie 
decided she couldn't bear to see an 
actor attempt to capture her father, 
she turned to France's leading 
animator, Sylvain Chomet. 

Tati's story may be about 
an illusionist, but Chomet 's film 
is not magic realism. Strange and 
ethereal yet bleakly rooted in the 
real world, it is as if a painfully 
adult love story has been softened 
by a child's imagination and then 
rendered by pastel watercolouts. 

Chomet’s protagonist, a 
travelling conjuror, is clearly 
modelled on lb ti's persona. 
'Ihou^i a noble profession in the 
vaudeville era. by the 1950s this 
weathered gentleman's carefully 


practiced stage act is a dying 
art As Tati travels from city to 
city, dutifully foisting his simple 
tricks on dwindling crowds before 
carefully counting his meagre pay, 
we realise that he has lost relevance 
in this modem age. 

After a chance encounter, 
and out of pride and desperation 
to continue his trade. Tati travels to 
the Scottish Hebrides. Only amongst 
this rough-hewn provincialism does 
he find a warm and welcoming 
audience. He also discover Alice, 
a suffocatingly shy young woman 
who seems never to have left the 
island. She is obviously fascinated 
by this elegantly formal older man 
and tentatively begins to wash his 
clothes and warm his room with 
a fire. He responds to these simple 
acts of kindness by replacing her 
worn-out boots with a pair of bright 
red shoes. This gift delights her, as if 


he is capable of true magic. 

They travel together to 
Edinburgh in order to start a new 
life, living intimately in a hotel full 
of oddly creative characters. Despite 
their initial nervous reservation, a 
sense of belonging bridges the gulf 
of age and culture. He, though, has 
a life stretching behind him: hers is 
still to discover. In their increasingly 
separated lives, each sees in the 
other a painful recognition that 
they must part. 

This is hardly an original 
story but it joins a royal heritage. 
Brief Encounter, Before Sunset. 

In the Mood for Love and Lost in 
Translation are recalled, and like 
each of these films. The Illusionist 
wears its sentimentality with pride 
while gently subverting it. 

Chomet's animation is genuinely 
breathtaking Rarely have tain. mist, 
cigarette smoke and rippling water 


been used to such a degree and 
with such an effect Paris, London 
and Edinburgh are each drawn with 
tangible evocation. The depth of 
field, intimate shading, the pools of 
shimmering light, the softly melodic 
score; this is a unique talent. 

The Illusionist feels like a 
distant memory of a childhood 
you never had. As only great 
cinema can, it possesses and 
partially obscures the momentary 
beauty and immeasurable sadness 
of this funny old life. This is a 
melancholic world, but you won’t 
want to leave it. Tom Seymour 

Anticipation. Festival jamboree surrounded 
this French film. © 

Enjoyment. A bewitching experience © 

In Retrospect. After this, you may never want 
to see CGI again. © 




“A man can change anything,” 
remarks Sandoval (Guillermo 
Francella) at a crucial juncture in 
The Secrets in their Eves, "his face, 
his home, his family, his girlfriend, 
his religion, his God. But there's 
one thing he can't change - he 
can't change his passion." 

It's this unwavering passion, 
along with memory, reget and 
justice, that is central to Juan Jose 
Campanellas brilliant film. Based 
on Eduardo Sacheri's novel La 
Pregunia de sus Ojos. and featuring 
an excellent cast led by Ricardo 
Darin and Soledad Vilamil, this is 
another sparkling jewel in modem 
Argentine cinema's crown. 

Camparvella flits between past 
and present as retired Federal 
Justice Agent Benjamin Esposito 
(Darin) revisits the ghosts of his past. 


Bored and unsaridied with how his 
life has turned out. he decides to 
write a novel about a murder case 
he investigated 25 yeats earlier, one 
that has haunted him ever since. 

The flashbacks are set in 
1974 - a time of rising political 
violence between rival factions 
in the lead-up to Argentina's 
bloodiest dictatorship. Although 
CampaneDa doeai't focus on the 
dark demons of Argentina's 
history, the period remains key 
to the story, focussing on issues 
of impunity and retribution. 

Esposito struggles with his novel, 
unsure where to start. "Start at 
the pan you remember the most." 
suggests Irene Hastings (Vtllamil), 
a tang-time colleague. And so he 
begins with her. We learn that he 
has loved her from the moment they 


met, but has never had the guts 
to act on his feelings. We learn that 
she loved him too, but was waiting 
for him to make the move Rich 
with symbolisn (doots opening and 
closing are particularly prominent), 
it's a story of words unspoken, 
business unresolved and looks with 
hidden meanings. Fittingly, it is a 
gaze that gives a secret away, and 
solves a murder case. 

But the murder mystery isn't 
the only jigsaw puzzle Esposito 
is trying to complete. He's also 
scrabbling to fit together the 
missing pieces of his own life. It 
is a process that grips throughout, 
but by the time Campanella brings 
closure to Esposito's painful soul- 
searching after 127 minutes, it has 
also become frustrating to watch for 
an audience to whom the solution 


appears blindingly obvious. 

And yet The Secret in their Eyes is 
one of those films you'll find yourself 
returning to again and again. Not only 
for its engrossing love story, drama and 
occasional comic moments (deriving 
from dialogue between Esposito 
and drunkard colleague Sandoval), 
but also for its beautiful and artistic 
cinematography courtesy cf veteran 
DP Felix Monti. Clemmy Manzo 

Anticipation Surprise winner of some big prizes 
during this year's awards season. Expectations 
are high. O 

Enjoyment. A big dollop of (sexual) tenson. 
dashes of humour and a brilliant cast O 

In Retrospect. A stylish and intelligent Argentine 
offering - destined to become a world cinema 
classic. O 
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Wholly uncompromising but 
elegant with it. Beautiful Kale marks a 
shift into feature directing for actress 
Rachel Ward, whose script seamlessly 
grafts Newton Thornburg's 
American-set novel onto the grizzled 
dustiness of tural South Australia. 

The results ate disquieting, marking 
one of the most interesting films to 
come out of Australia for some time. 

Prodigal son Ned Kendall (Ben 
Mendelsohn) returns to his Flindets 
Ranges family home during what he 
assumes will be the last fewmonths 
of his father's life. Ned is a writer 
with a girlfriend half his age (Maeve 
Dermody) who's left the nursing of 
cantankerous Bruce (Bryan Brown) 
to his younger sister Sally (Rachel 
Griffiths) so he can escape the 
confines of this familial space. 



Hassan (Abolfazl Karimi) - 
a slack-jawed, bespectacled teen - 
lives with his unde Kazem (Behzad 
Shahrivari) near the town of Gorgan 
in the Iranian bonder province 
of Golestan. Life is stow and he is 
strange. He listens to vintage French 
pop on a portable tape recorder. 

He picks at dried apricots stashed 
in the deep pockets of his oversized 
parka. At night, when Kazem is in 
bed and he's atone. Hassan fondles 
the breasts of a mannequin brought 
bade from Ns unde's clothes store. 
Take him as the Iranian equivalent 
of Napoleon Dynamite, without the 
western convenience ofTaterTots. 

If Jated Hess' 2004 indie hit 
is one of the obvious influences 
on Babak Jalab's debut, then Wes 
Anderson's The Royal linen baums 
is another. Like Anderson, Jalali 



Seemingly studs in the middle 
of nowhere, the Kendall's home is 
oppressively hot and bright by day, 
and flooded with inky darkness 
by night. As Ned returns, so do 
memories of growing up in the 
house alongside his twin sister - 
the eponymous Kate - and older 
brother, who both died during his 
teens. Locating the root of Ned's 
fractious relationship with Bruce in 
these emotionally fraught formative 
years, the story oscillates between 
past and present, dreamily but 
ruthlessly uncovering the tong-buried 
truth of those times 


Beautiful Kate confronts some 
truly dysfunctional family issues 
with a commendable lack of moral 
judgement, skilfully padding out its 
characters with some mean and 
immoral traits but never letting them 
veer into the purely dislikeable. 

In fact, despite some shocking 
behaviour, they have a heightened 
humanity, which is mainly down to 
the film's exceptional cast. 

Ward elicits multi-faceted 
performances, especially from 
Mendelsohn, who is infused with 
an eroticism that's vulnerable and 
threatening by turns His Ned is a 


man on the run from a confusion 
entrenched in his youth that 
refuses to be exorcised, even when 
thrashed out between father and 
son in the final few days they have 
left together. Laura Bushell 


ml Great cast who wil probably 
re than the plot would suggest. © 


Enjoyable is not a word that 
'springs to mind, but this is 
ft© 


.Beautifully acted and shot. 

I out as a director ot note O 



is interested in the balance of hope 
and futility in human ambitioa His 
modest characters (chicken farmers, 
travelling musicians shop assistants) 
have modest ambitions (to move from 
the outskirts of Gorgan into the town). 
He frames them in tableaux - tiny 
against the wide, bleak countryside of 
northern Iran - and these setups help 
his audience to maintain the same 
ironic detachment that Anderson 
and Hess know so well. The effect is 
depressing - a clever reflection of the 
mood of the community perhaps, but 
one that totters uneasily on the lofty 
legacy of kooky American cinema. 

And yet Jalali seems to recognise 


his limitations. A key story 
strand of Frontier Blues sees an 
elderly Turkman being tailed by 
a photographer determined to 
catch his subject's 'real' lifestyle. 
The photographer's idea of a real 
TUrkman is set before he arrives, 
and he refUses to confront any 
version other than the one he 
already has in his head. Jalali has 
compared himself to this character 
and. faced with a film weighed 
down by scenes included because 
they took odd rather than help the 
story, it's easy to agree with him. 

Not much happens. Hassan 
takes a menial job in a chicken farm. 


Kazem orders a batch of clothes 
too large for any of his customers. 

A local boy fails to impress his 
beloved's parents with ambitious 
but weightless plans. The sadness is 
measured The triumphs are slight. It's 
arch and wry and sharp. It's also rather 
bitter. Henry Barnes 

Antlcipallon. A comedy from a rarely shown 
area of the world? Could be good © 

Enjoyment We wanted Iran We got it via 
Hollywood. © 

In Retrospect Flat plain and stretched out - 
much like the Gorgan countryside. G 








Chris Greenhalgh’s novel about 
the love affair between fashion icon 
Coco Chanel and musical genius Igor 
Stravinsky is brought alive by Jan 
Kouneris elegant direction, and the 
gorgeous production design of Marie- 
Helbne Sulmoni. 

Though it begins with Anna 
Mouglalis' Coco cutting the straps 
of her corset, the rest of the film is far 
more sophisticated. Stravinsky (played 
by Mads Mikkelsen) was the maverick 
Russian composer whose Paris debut. 
The Rite of Spring, caused a riot in 
1913. one witnessed by an awe- 
struck Chanel. Stravinksy captured 
the clamorous unrest of modernity, 
prefiguring the rage and arrogance 
of the Futurists at a time when Chanel 
herself was altering perceptions of 
a woman's place in society. 


Their fiist meeting ends abruptly, 
with a door slammed in Chanel's 
face, but seven years later war 
and revolution have returned 
the composer and his family - 
including his ack wife Katia (Elena 
Morozova) - to Paris, where they 
are offered lodgings and a place to 
work in Chanel's beautiaful villa on 
the outskirts of the city. Here, two 
stories will play out concurrently - 
a blossoming attraction, and the 
slow, sad death of a marriage. 

Kouneris smartest move is to 
present Chanel and Stravinsky's 
developing intimacy as an extension 
of their genius. Rather titan striving 
to interpret their personalities 
through the script, everything 
is revealed in their work, their 
method, their demanding creativity. 


Stravinsky works at the piano, 
feeling the muse in his fingets just 
as Chanel needs the physicality 
of fabric to find inspiration. But 
Greenhalgh still finds a place for 
verbal fireworks - "You're not 
an artist, you're a shopkeeper! " 
Stravinsky tells his lover during an 
argument. "I'm as powerful as you 
are," she shoots back, “and more 
successful." 

Mouglalis and Mikkelsen 
are exemplary - sensual and 
charged - but it's Kouneris 
direction that impresses. At times, 
his roaming, restless camera 
matches the searching cadences 
of Stravinsky's music; at others, 
it reflects the precise patterns of 
Chanel's designs, with matching 
scenes and subtle repetitions. His 


best moment is the tragic shot of 
Katia as she walks away from the 
room where her husband and his 
mistress are making love, out into 
the sunshine where she slowly 
dissolves into the light 

It is an elegant scene in a 
film that matches the timeless 
perfume Chanel is so desperate 
to create - a complex blend 
of personality, invention and 
inspiration. Matt Bochenski 

Anticipation. The world doesn't really need 
another Coca Chanel biopic. © 

Enjoyment But that's not what this film is. 
It's a tragic and sophisticated love story. O 

In Retrospect. The visuals - both Kounen's 
and Chanel's - will continue to inspire. O 
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Knitting. Nagging. Making 
your tea. Just three things that 
Mother isn't about. Following his 
cult monster-mash The Host - the 
highest-grossing film in South 
Korean history - writer/director 
Bong Jocn -ho's new movie is an 
elusive genre hyphenate: horror- 
comedy-mystery-thriller. It might 
look more reserved than a B-flick 
about a giant flesh-eating tadpole, 
but don't be fooled: Mother is just 
as dark, gripping and primal. 

Bong knocks us off balance right 
from the start with a violent slapstick 
hit-and-run in a rural Korean village. 
The story revolves around the idiot 
of that village: 27-year-old Do-joon 
(hearahrob Won Bin) and his oddball 
single mother, played by Korean TV's 
beloved matriarch Kim Hye-ja 


Darkness falls quickly, as a 
promiscuous schoolgirl is beaten 
to death by an unknown killer 
who leaves her body dangling 
from the roof of an abandoned 
building. Afflicted by a goldfish 
memory, sweet, simple man-child 
Do-joon can't recall a thing. But 
given his violent explosions (don't 
call him a ‘retard’), anything could 
have happened. 

Yanked forward by sudden 
shocks, the plotting feels a little 
distracted by various sidetracks 
that pull us away from the film's title 
character. But once Hye-ja turns 
detective to find the real murderer, 
her maternal instincts go into 
overdrive and Mother quickly adopts 
the eerie vibe of Bang's serial- thriller 
masterpiece Memories of Murder. 


Putting a fresh spin on the 
thriller genre by using a middle- 
aged woman as its narrative 
engine. Mother's special vibe 
derives from the uncertain 
knowledge that Hye-ja will do 
absolutely anything to prove her 
son's innocence - whether he's 
innocent or not. Regularly wrong- 
footing your expectations, this 
portrait of skewed matriarchy 
slowly untwists with a queasy 
black humour that syncs perfectly 
with the vivid performances. 
Technically, it’s effortless. 
Wrapped up in tremendous 
sound design and stylish 
cinematography, Bong's film 
is at its best revealing both 
shocking surprises and sad 
secrets at a measured pace. 


The film ends as surreafly 
as it begins, although in truth 
it never quite captures the 
emotional tragedy that elevated 
Memories of Murder. Desire that. 
Mother confirms that Bong Joon-ho 
is the only man seriously vying 
with Park Chan -wook for the title 
of Korean cinema's most talented 
dark master. Jonathan Crocker 

Anticipation. Berg mad e Memories 
of Murder mi The Host After those, 
we'd watch him make toast. O 

Enjoyment. An extreme melodrama 
that queasily fuses horror, heartbreak 
and humour. O 

In Retrospect Yel another quality Nl 
from the Bong. O 



Though ostensibly a political 
road movie. South of the Border 
is actually an excuse for Oliver 
Stone to gad around Latin America 
cracking wise with the 'real' Hugo 
Chavez and the multiple leaders 
of a new socialist movement. 

Like his mate Michael 
Moore. Stone is a lopsided liberal 
polemicist who evidently thinks 
'nuance' is something you eat with 
chips. If this documentary were 
a Brit, it'd probably be digging 
an organic latrine in Parliament 
Square, smoking PG Tips and 
mooning the Met. 

Filmed in strangely self-aware 
guerilla-doc style - as if the sound 
guy has been told to repeatedly 
drop the boom in shot - Stone 
assumes a shotgun approach to 
his perceived targets. The right- 
wing press, the left-wing press, 
the International Monetary Fund, 
the Budi administration, free- 


marketeering and neo-con foreign 
policy in general are deconstructed 
with all the precisian of a grumpy 
bulL "America has friends whose 
leaders do what we teB them to 
do, and enemies whose leaders 
occasionally disagree with us." 
Stone posits in his whispery. 
whistley voiceover. Wow. that 
sounds easy. Someone should 
have told Condoleezza Rice. 

In Stone's tonic for right- 
wing excess. Chavez is depicted 
as a benign, socially democratic 
champion of wealth distribution. 
It's likely Amnesty would have 
something to say about that, as 
would any of Vfenezuela's multiple 
political prisoners, but they are 
never given a podium, nor even 
acknowledged. 

Not to say the film isn't 
frequently hilarious, largely due 
to Chavez's uninhibited brand of 
statesmanship: he looks Ike he's 


having an absolute bad. Addressing 
the United Nations, his accusation 
that George Bush is the devil is 
knocked off with a comic's swagger 
-"I can still smell the sulphur in the 
room." Showing Stone around a 
Venezuelan com factory he quips: 
"This is where we are making the 
Iranian bomb." 

It's all very entertaining, but 
deriding Fax News and the Bush 
administration is about as difficult 
as drowning a puppy. So what's 
the cause? Is there a cause? You 
can sit their schmoozing and 
back-slapping Raul Castro while 
he talks of another 50 years of 
the revolution, but Bush still had 
congress, and the anchors on Fox 
News - like Stone himself - are still 
allowed to criticise the government 
Cubans, on the other hand, can be 
incarcerated for using the internet. 

Rabble-rousing, zingy and 
infused with a pseudo-inspirational 



sense of liberal celebration, this is 
a genuine film devoid of genuine 
research. The wider, compelling 
narrative we are promised is cnly 
hinted at. leaving us with little more 
than a PR stunt for ambiguous 
Third World governments. For 
someone who was sent to Vietnam 
in the name of liberalism. Stone 
should know that, when the chips 
are down, ideology is quickly lost 
Fbwer corrupts, as someone said, 
and no government should be given 
a free pass. Tom Seymour 

Anticipation. With a premiere at the 
Venezuelan Embassy. Stone and Chavez 
are clearly serious about their cinematic 
assault. © 

Enjoyment It's open season on Stone's old Yale 
classmate, but that's hardly a surprise Q 

In RetrospecL Disposable, shallow, arrogant - 
US cinema needs a new liberal cheerleader. © 
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CATHERINE BREILLAT: 
ADULTE TERRIBLE 
INTERVIEW BY 
ADAM WOODWARD 


SELECT FILMOGRAPHV 

CATHERINE BREILLAT 


iiuMm 
The last Mistress <2007) 
Anatomy at Hell <2004) 
Sex Is Comedy (2002) 
Brief Crossing (2)01) 
fit 61x1(2001) 

Romance (1939) 

Perfect love (1906) 
VWKIOBB) 

Noctunwl Uproar ( 1979) 
A Real Ybung (Hrf (19)6) 


The self-proclaimed 'pariah' of French cinema, Catherine Breillat's 
filmmaking career began with a bang 34 years ago. Or rather, an explosion 
of controversy. At just 28, Breillat became the youngest director ever 
to have their feature debut banned, when 1 976's A Real Young Girl (an 
adaptation of her fourth novel, Le Soupirail) became the centre of a vicious 
critical furore and turned Breillat into one of the most infamous filmmakers 
of her generation. 

Although A Real Young Girl remained prohibited from theatrical 
exhibition until 1 999 due to its explicit depiction of a 1 4-year-old 
girl's sexual awakening, Breillat continued to mould a career in what 
would become the New French Extremity movement, along with her 
contemporanes Caspar Nod, Bruno Dumont and Franpois Ozon. 
Remaining steadfast in her exploration of female sexuality, Breillat's 
uncompromising disposition earned her the unfortunate moniker the 
auteur of pom'. It's an unfavourable label that has stuck, but it's one 
Breillat challenges with a firm sense of self-assurance. “My films are 
not pornographic." she insists. "My work is no more pornographic than 
a piece of fine art you would find in any museum. Like art. or true art, 
at least, I approach my work without barriers.” 

Breillat's films continue to inhabit a unique space between the frontier 
of high art and the borders of social taste. Yet cineliterate audiences 
have undoubtedly become more broad-minded since the days of A Real 
Young Girl. Fterhaps ironically, the visceral flashes of teenage copulation 
and erect penises of Italian pornstars that propped up the likes of Virgin 
(1 998). Romance (1999) and 2004's Anatomy ol Hell have become 
more sporadically dispersed throughout Breillat’s recent ventures. 

Nevertheless, in defending her long-standing rationale. Breillat 
suggests she's still a cinematic radical to be reckoned with. ‘I do not 
pretend that my recent films are more toned down in terms of sexual 
exposure, but my desire to push boundaries has never been stronger," 
she says. “Real artists have forever acted in this way. and in particular 
painters and musicians have always been defined by their desire to push 
the limits of convention and taste. If you're a painter, you're often the 
subject of scandal. Picasso was a great painter, but he was also a 
sensationalist Even Victor Hugo had his wild side." 

While causing scandal may seem like second nature to the some-time 
proto-feminist wild child, Breillat's latest film, Bluebeard, is more a 
testament to her storytelling proficiency than insurance of her reputation 
as a provocateuse. Bluebeard is a work of refined poise that will see 
Breillat garner attention for all the right reasons. More significantly, though, 
it's a sign that, at 61 , Breillat is by no means a filmmaker beyond her years. 
Quite the opposite, in fact 

Returning to her own youth to tackle sibling rivalry and the bleak reality 


of outgrowing childhood innocence, Breillat reveals a very personal affiliation 
with the seventeenth-century story that inspired her film. "Like many little 
girls, growing up I loved things that frightened me," she explains. “I first read 
[Charles] Perrault's book, La Barbe Bleue, at a very young age, a much 
earlier age than children would read it now. I was completely spellbound. 
It fascinated me and nourished my imagination, but more importantly 
it scared me. In reality the real-life Lord Bluebeard [Gilles de Rais] was 
a complete ogre," she continues. “It always amazed me that at one time, 
someone this monstrous actually lived. But there are people like this still 
around today. The story of this aristocratic serial killer paedophile is an old 
one, but it is not out of place in today's society. It deserves to be retold." 

As such, Bluebeard is not just an interpretation of a classic French 
folk tale but a poisonous fairy tale shaded with autobiographical references 
- the film's central sibling twosome, Marie-Catherine and Anne, are 
unequivocal reincarnations of Breillat and her younger sister, Marie- 
Anne - and tinged with contemporary cultural nuance. Transparently, 
of course, Bluebeard represents something of a departure for Breillat, 
but with another Perrault tale. Sleeping Beauty, in her sights, it can hardly 
be regarded as an anomaly. 

So what inspired Breillat to reawaken her passion for fairy tales at this 
juncture in her career? “I think there’s a complexity to fairy tales that is subtle 
yet profound, peitiaps more so with the work of Perrault than [Hans Christian] 
Andersen,” she says. “For a long time I've wanted to explore the idea that 
childhood can be never ending, that it can be infinite, but in life you get to 
a point. . ."Breillat pauses, hesitating pensively before exhaling softly. 

Although Breillat admits to having recovered emotionally from the severe 
stroke that left her partially paralysed down her left side in 2004, it's the 
scar left by a more recent trauma that is proving less quick to heal. In 2009 
Breillat was caught up in an embezzlement scam supposedly carried out 
by the actor she had cast to star in her upcoming film, Bad Love. As a result 
Breillat, who was once famed for her firebrand persona, now cuts a notably 
subdued figure, although there's still a glint of rebellion that sparks to life 
as she reveals her own plot for retribution. “I'm actually writing a book about 
what happened," she says. “It’s about how easily people can be betrayed 
and hurt, and I'm going to call it Abuse of the Disabled. If I decide to make 
it into a film? Let's say, Hyena." 

For a filmmaker who's suffered far greater hardships in the autumn of 
her career than throughout her wilderness years, such a candid demeanour 
certainly carries an air of poignancy. But more than this, it marks Breillat as 
an artist whose dedication to her craft suggests that, in spite of personal 
anguish, she's not about to give up the ghost just yet. 

Check out the full transcnpt online. 
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BLUEBEARD 



The cautionary tale of a repulsive 
but rich serial killer who keeps 
the bodies of his former wives 
in a locked chamber. Bluebeard 
wouldn't be pillaged by Disney 
even if it was the last fairy tale 
cn the shelf. For literary-minded 
feminists, though, it's die myth that 
keeps on giving - whether you're 
brushing up on your Angela Carter 
or tying youtsdf in knots trying to 
unravel Joanna Newsom's latest 
triple album. That makes it ideal 
fodder for agent provocateuse 
Catherine Breillat. And. because 
it's Breillat, master of psychosexual 
and Freudian mind-fuckery, 
she amplifies the fingemails-on- 
chalkboatd (actor by throwing 
sibling rivalry into the mix. 

Somewhere in seventeenth- 
century France, two school-age 
sisters are left penniless following 
their father's death. While mother 
sets about dying their whole 
wardrobe black, and the elder 
sister weeps at the injustice of it 
all. young Marie-Catherine (Lola 


Crdton) furiously determines she'll 
live in a castle one day. And when 
word gets out that the world's least 
eligible bachelor is on the market 
again, she soon gels her wish. 

At first glance, this is a 
deceptively ample retelling. 

Shot on low-fi digital, the film has 
a budget feel and the deliberately 
stripped-down aesthetic and 
clipped dialogue suggest Breillat 
is sticking dose to Charles Perrault's 
original text, which barely fills 
three pages. At a lean 80 minutes, 
economical in both plotting and 
characterisation, and lacking any 
of the overt sexual explidtness for 
which Breillat is known. Bluebeard 
is a model of restraint where The 
Last Mistress - her previous and, 
to date, only other period film - 
was a corset fit to burst 

That's mainly Breillat screwing 
with our heads, though, since, 
despite its apparent austerity, the 
film accretes surreal images and 
stylised tableaux, all with stories 
of their own to tell. She lingers 


on the twitching death throes 
of a decapitated fowl, prefigures 
the film's climactic scenes with 
the spectacle of a lunar eclipse, 
and ends them with a painterly 
composition halfway between 
Caravaggio and Cranach. 

She also frames her flabby 
Bluebeard (Dcminique Thomas, 
looking less ogre and more 
misunderstood comfort-eater) 
and his tiny but equally gluttonous 
pubescent bride with striking, 
almost comic, little -and -large 
symmetry. Bluebeaid - cn observing 
he's too big to pass through the 
doorframe into Marie-Catherine 's 
chamber (as creepy on screen as 
it sounds on paper) - becomes, 
like die viewer, quickly aware that 
the monster has met his match. 

This idea of formidable 
innocence is played out in 
a framing device in which two 
young twentieth-century sisters, 
named Catherine and Marie- 
Anne (and apparently dressed 
in Breillat and her sister's own 


childhood clothes), read the 
Perrault story together in a dusty 
attic. Adding comic relief as well 
as layers of complexity. Breillat 
coaxes hilariously naturalistic 
performances from the pair - 
especially younger actress Marilou 
Lopes-Benites, who, with the 
brilliantly barmy logic of a self- 
assured five-year-old. asserts in 
confident singsong that when two 
people get married they become 
homosexual. Their playful but 
loaded dialogue sets a tone which, 
true to the spirit of fairy tales, is 
as enigmatic as it is entertaining 
Apparently Sleeping Beauty is next 
on Breillat’s slate - thank heaven 
for little girls' tales. Sophie Ivan 


'elllat does once upon a time, 
er so long? O 


lex, comic and discomfiting. 

a o 


In Retrospect. A lingering head-scratcher will) 
several stings In its tale O 





Adapting his own graphic novel 
on the life cf legendary chanteur 
Serge Gainsbourg. Joann Sfar 
brings a peculiar sensibility to the 
big screen. The result is a film that 
contains wild flights of imagination 
while stumbling badly when it 
comes to narrative, context and 
dramatic pacing. 

Serge Gainsbourg captivated 
France for three decades. He spent 
his formative years as a frustrated 
artist before finding success as a 
singer/songwriter. In rite mid- '60s, 
collaborations with teen 'ye-ye' star 
France Gall brought Gainsbourg 
a level of wealth, fame and 
notoriety that lasted the rest of 
his life. Troublemaker provocateur 
and controversialist, by the time 
he died from a heart attack in 
1991. Gainsbourg had earned the 
comparisons to Baudelaire that 
accompanied his funeral. 

With so much ground to cover 


in 130 minutes. Sfar needs to 
exercise a judicious eye for vignette. 
Instead, he's attempted to cram as 
much on screen as possible. And so 
a linear path is set. winding its way 
through Gainsbourg's childhood 
as a cocky Jewish kid in Occupied 
France, taking piano lessons from 
a doting father but taking more 
interest in the comic creations of his 
sketchbook. It's here that the seeds 
of a subversive nature are sown, 
as little Lucien Ginsburg proudly 
displays his yellow star, draws dirty 
pictures for his schoolmasters, and 
seduces women twice his age. 

These are the film's freshest 
scenes, in which young actor 
Kacey Monet Klein evinces an 
extraordinary charm. It’s also 
where Star introduces us to 
a make-or-break stylistic quitk. 
Despite his playboy reputation, 
as an adult Gainsbourg was always 
haunted by the implications of his 


Jewishness, both in the outsider 
status it conferred on him. and in 
the physical manifestation that was 
his 'mug' - that uniquely misshapen 
beauty, both cruelly arrogant and 
irresistible. This internal dichotomy 
is represented by a giant, comical 
Jewish face that appears at key 
emotional moments, and later by 
a lizard-limbed ghoul chattering 
temptation in his ear. 

This is a bold piece of 
metaphorical dramatisation, 
but elsewhere Sfar's comic-book 
sensibility does Gainsbourg no 
favours. His grip on the film's 
narrative trajectory is unsteady, 
and with little or no time for 
contextual isation, anybody who isn't 
already conversant with the singer's 
biography will soon feel lost in a roll 
call of songs and scenes that prove 
bewildering It's as if Sfar, alongside 
editor Maryline Monthieux. has 
constructed the film as a series of 


comic-book panels. But the gaps 
between film scenes can't be filled 
by the viewer's own intuitive leaps. 

The adult Gainsbourg is 
convincingly inhabited by Eric 
Hmosnino, all cigarette sneer 
and crocodile eyes. As Brigitte 
Batdot and Jane Birkin respectively, 
both Laetitia Casta and Lucy 
Gordon (who tragically committed 
suicide shortly after the film was 
completed) provide the sensual 
fireworks required of them. But 
the film itself goes off with a 
whimper. Matt Bochenski 

Anticipation. Fiance's high priest of cool 
gets an unusual-looking bicpc. © 

EnjoymBnL Great performances and bold 
ideas, but something Isn’t quite right © 

In Retrospect. Gainsbourg devotees will 
devour It, but casual viewers may find 
themselves frustrated. O 
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Welcome to City Island, a little- 
known fidiing endave in the Bronx. 
Here resides Vince Rizzo (Andy 
Garda) and family - his highly-strung 
wife. Joyce (Julianna Margulies), 
hyper-sarcastic teenage son (hilarious 
newccmer Ezra Miller) and cdlege- 
studeni daughter (real-life offspring 
Dominik Garcia-Lorido). 

On the surface, life seems 
simple. In Vince's world everyone 
falls into one of two categories - 
those who were bom and bred 
on City Hand fclam-diggets') and 
those who move there ('muscle- 
suckers'). He has a solid day job 
as a Collections Officer, and things 
in his beachfront house are ticking 
along nicely. But dip a toe in the 



The events of Down Terrace 
are regularly punctuated by 
intertitles stating the day of the 
week in bold capitals. They fit in 
perfectly with the film's quotidian 
concerns, as a family's kitchen- 
sink dramas are played out in a 
Brighton terrace house measured 
in cups of tea, talk of DIY repairs, 
and occasional visits from friends 
and associates. Anyone who has 
seen The Shining knows that such 
titular time-markers can also serve 
as a signifier of approaching (and 
underlying) horrors - and so it is 
that this sit-com setup will soon be 
accommodating violence, betrayal 
and cold-blooded muider. 

Bill (Robert Hill). Maggie (Julia 
Deakin) and their 34-year-old son 
Karl (Robert's real son Robin Hill, 
who also co-wrote and edited) may 
seem like an ordinary family, but 
that is only because, as Bill puts it, 
they "can't be too conspicuous" . Bill, 



water and the current of secrets and 
lies beneath will pull you under. 

An embarrassed Vince attends 
acting classes under the guise of 
poker games Here he meets Molly 
(Emily Mortimer), to whom he 
must confess his biggest secret 
- he has a grown-up sen, Tbny 
(Steven Strait), who has not only 
turned up at Vince's prison, but is 

In a world where he whole 
family smokes on he sly he identity 
of the new resident is, of course, 
kept secret, which leads to all kinds 


of suspicions. Add to his Joyce's 
hunch that poker is a smokescreen 
for an affair, his teenage son's 
kinky internet obsession with an 
overweight neighbour, and his 
beloved daughter's secret career 
as a stripper, and you've got one 
tense family ready to blow. 

Director Raymond De FeBtta 
handles he characters with tact 
and grace, and while he emotions 
are raw. he laughs come thick 
and fast. Garcia in particular brings 
a vulnerable charm rarely seen 
elsewhere in his work, and he rest 


of he cast give strong performances 
in what is a touching character- 
driven comedy that's a tree breah 
of fresh air. Kat Halstead 

Anticipation. Garcia as the godfaher of 
a family comedy? Essential viewing. © 

Enjoyment Between bursts ot laughter and 
a few tear-ierking moments you'll be rooting 
for all the Rizzos. O 

In Retrospect Creeps up as one of the 
best indie films in years. Warm, sensitive 
and funny. © 



you see, heads the local chapter 
of a crime syndicate. But someone's 
been talking to he police, so Bill, 
with his wife as chief advisor and 
occasional enforcer, sets about 
identifying and eliminating he 
informant in heir ranks. Meanwhile, 
Karl - engaged to Valda (Kerry 
Peacock) and soon to be a father 
himself - wants out. but he blood 
in his family runs very thick, 
and as Karl inearths some well- 
hidden home truths, he looks set 
to continue the very legacy hat 
he longs to sever. 

From The Godfather to The 
Sopranos, crime and family have 


long made compelling bedfellows, 
but in his low-budget feature debut. 
Ben Wheatley brings a very English 
working-class brand of domestic 
banality to his evil, doing for the 
gangster flick what Steven Shell's 
Mum 0 Dad did for survival horror. 
It is a tragedy, but also very funny 
shocking and utterly mundane 
- though the seething tensions 
are always palpable even if the 
violence is largely kept out of he 
frame. Isn't that how it is with most 
close-knit clans? 

A British crime film that is 
refreshingly free not just of cliche 
but (broadly) of action itself. 


Down Terrace offers an ensemble 
of believably contradictory characters 
divided between heir commitments 
to work and family, and hen observes 
from its darkly comic distance as 
they all try to kill one another - 
in the family way. Anton Bitel 

Anticipation. Goal buzz, various festival 
prizes. O 

Enjoyment. Evil has rarely been so hilariously/ 
horribly banal. O 

In Retrospect. Less sudsy soap than Any 
realism, this kitchen-sink crime dtamedy 
confounds genres. O 







The Concert is yet another Russian 
film set in dearly remembered 
history, but there isn't a scrap of awe 
here. Indeed, it delights in revealing 
the blithe absurdities that lie behind 
the pretence cf power. 

The film's protagonist is 
Andrei Filipov (Aleksei Guskov), 
an impoverished careworn janitor 
in Moscow's grand Bolshoi Ballet. 
Bullied and humiliated, and with 
a few booze issues, he looks dose 
to broke. But beneath the worn-out 
dothes, the long, dust)' hair and the 
stooping subservience Ses a gentle, 
lived-in elegance. This man was 
once something more. 

We first meet him inviably 
conducting an orchestra from 
the back of a great concert hall 
and quickly learn that 25 years 
ago he was a virtuoso of the same 
theatre, a world-renowned master 
of Tchaikovsky and. fatally for 
his career, an avowed supporter 


of Jewish musicians, despite 
Brezhnev's decrees. 

One day. while deaning the 
boss' office, he intercepts a fax from 
the Theatre du Chatelet inviting the 
Bolshoi Orchestra to Paris. In this 
piece of paper. Andrei senses a shot at 
redemption. He will organise his own 
orchestra, go to Paris and become 
the feted conductor of Tchaikovsky 
once more. And while there, he 
will seek out the celebrated French 
violinist Anne-Marie Jacquet (Melanie 
Laurent) and ask her to play for him. 
Atfiist, we're not sure why, and we're 
encouraged go forget as we are swept 
up in ths madcap swansong from Red 
Square to the Champs-Bysees. 

The Concert rests on a paradox 
so gross it need not be overtly 
explored. Soviet Russia, despite 
expending 20 million souls in the 
Second World War, remained a 
deeply anti-Semitic state. Auschwitz 
will forever resonate with the 


Holocaust, but the gula^ of Siberia 

lb its credit, the film is neither 
a portentous sermon nor an acerbic 
satire. Rather, it's an irreverent 
screwball comedy with great 
swathes of melodrama. Director 
Radu Mihaileanu has made every 
effort to instil his film with a sense of 
the anarchic, from staccato scenes 
and kinetic editing to concentrated 
continuity and performances that 
veer towards the camp. 

This unabashed comedy of 
manners is, nevertheless, deeply 
flawed. Formally, there's a surplus 
of earnest energy, like a nervous 
stand-up comic with over- rehearsed 
jokes. Tonally, it's excessively 
slapdash, rarely pausing for breath. 
Much of the delivery is so over 
the top it feels laboured, failing 
to appreciate that good laughs are 
born of restraint. As The Concert 
progresses, it begins to cEng ever 


more desperately to the dynamic 
of its central pairing. 

Mihaileanu owes his casting 
directots a drink, because they have 
saved this film. Melanie Laurent is 
an actress who can convey any range 
of emotion through the slightest 
variations of expression. Despite a 
small role, she owns the camera. The 
final sequence, in which she is moved 
to tears while leading the orchestra 
conducted by Andrei, is such an 
elevating, transcendent resolution that 
all other shortcomings are immediately 
excused. In her face, lost dreams can 
be found again. Tom Seymour 

Anticipation. Bullta good festival rep 
as a witty arthouse comedy © 

by lurns endearing and tiresome © 

In Retrospect. The strength of classical music 
In the final sequence Is hair-raising. Q 
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barbican 


Barbican Film presents, 



Surreal Film House 

11 Jun — 22 Jul 

Exploring the myriad trails of Surrealist thought by visionary filmmakers, 
including Guillermo del Toro, Tim Burton, David Lynch and more. 


The Directorspective: Jean-Luc Godard 

16 -20 Jul 

Celebrating the work of the controversial enfant terrible of the 
Nouvelle Vague, including Le mepris, starring Brigitte Bardot, 
Godard's defining debut A bout de souffle and Pierrot le fou 
with Jean-Paul Belmondo and Anna Karina. 


Plus fantastic new 3D films this summei 

Shrek Forever After from 2 Jul 
Toy Story 3 from 23 Jul 


Book online now 


CITY 

LONDON 



‘ an opportunity to view new film 
created by the rising stars of 
tomorrow, as hand-picked by 
the leading talents of today.” 

— Aesthetics Magazine 


300 films are cast and crewed 
each week using Shooting People 


Celebrating 
the best new 
films by our 
35 k+ members 


Highest voted films will receive 
a personal review by judges. 
Previous include Wemer Herzog, 
Sally Potter, Larry Charles, 
Christine Vachon, Michael Nyman 


anting People shootingpeople.org/watch 



As the final instalment of 
(he Shrek franchise lumbers into 
view - its looming shadow now 
cast in three dimensions - the 
overwhelming response is one of 
relief. This b it the end of the line 
for a series that ran out of steam 
remarkably quickly after that 
cracker-jack original. 

As Shrek broke box office 
records, the subversive smarts 
that made it such a breath of 
fresh air were buried beneath an 
avalanche of dollars. What began 
as an angry riposte to the Disney 
monomyth soon became the biggest 
show in town; and at that point both 
pictures and protagonist became 
fatally domesticated. 

So it's a credit to the writing 
of Josh Klausner and Darren 
Lemke that by the time the final 
curtain falls on Shrek Forever After 
that early relief has turned into 
nostalgia. Because somewhere 
between here and Far Far Away, 
they've rediscovered Shrek's mojo. 
returning the jolly green joke to his 
toots, stripping him of baggage and 
giving him something at last, worth 
fighting for. 

They do this without subtlety - 
the master plan is. in essence, 
to recapitulate the plot of the first 
and best film as Shrek once more 
has to save the kingdom from a 
pint-azed megalomaniac, convince 
the cursed Princess Fiona to fall in 
love with him. make friends with 
a talking donkey and defeat a fire- 
breathing dragon. All this because 
he made a deal with the devil - 
disguised as Rumpelstiltskin - after 
throwing a hissy fit at his children's 
birthday party and wishing away 
his noisy new life. 

Before you know it. Shrek has 
never been bom. Fiona never met 
her Prince Charming, the kingdom 
is in ruins and the palace has been 
turned into a 1980s Miami disco. 


Shrek's efforts to rectify his mistake 
and regain the life he so blithely 
tossed awaysee him drafted into 
the ogre resistance, hunted by that 
deadly assassin, the Pied Piper, and 
reacquainted with old friends in 
unlikely circumstances 

And reacquainted, too. with 
his old charm. Like the first film. 
Shrek Forever After has the air of 
an animation conceived by and 
for adults first, with the odd gag 
thrown in to keep the kids happy. 
There are some bold ideas bubbling 
beneath the surface, not least in 
the unforgiving portrayal of family 
life, the frustrations of parenthood 
and the unwholesome proximity 
between violence and domesticity 
as seen in Fiona's new guise as a 
warrior queen. 

It is more simply, a rip-roaring 
adventure that manages to freshen 
up the format considerably while 
still paying homage to all the 
characters that have made the 
series so successful, with Puss 
in Boots’ expanded presence a 
particular highlight. DreamWorks 
have also produced one of the few 
films that genuinely benefits from 
being in 3D. The Shrek series has 
always boasted colourful visuals, 
but with an added dimension to 
play with Forever After pops, fines 
and sparks with added vitality. 

Obviously inspired by A 
Wonderful Life. Shrek may not 
be able to match Frank Capra's 
delicious pathos, but this is a 
fitting final chapter for the 
franchise. Matt Bochenski 

Anticipation. T bat original Shrek & a distant 
memoiy. At least this is the last one. © 

Enjoyment Gorgeous visuals and a story that 
perfectly blends the fresh and famiiar. O 

In Retrospect A real surprise but t wont 
leave you wanting more. © 





FRANCOIS OZON: 
RESTLESS AUTEUR 
INTERVIEW BY 
MARTYN CONTERIO 


SELECT FILMOGRAPHY 
FRANQOIS OZON 


Tlte Refuge (2009) 
Annul (2007) 

Time To Leave (2006) 


Swimming Peel (2003) 
BWtneo(2002) 

Water Drops on Burning Rods (2003) 
Criminal Lovers (1999) 


Sitcom (1993) 

See Die See (1997) 


Being led through the medialheque at the Insthut Frangais with its cast-iron 
spiral staircase, wooden desks and high shelves, and walking through 
a secret mirrored door into a dark passageway is all veiy cloak and dagger. 
It's possibly the strangest route to rendezvous with anybody, let alone 
filmmaker Frangois Ozon. 

Now 42-years-old. Ozon was once described as the enfant terrible 
of French cinema after two outrageous films - Sitcom and Criminal Lovers 
- established his credentials and blazing talent. Those expecting the 
provocations to get worse were soon disappointed. The unconventional 
marriage bed of surrealism, satire and sex soon gave way to a less outlandish 
and more intimate direction which saw him aligned critically with cin6ma du 
corps and winning admirers outside his native France. 

Ozon works at a pace to match the likes of Woody Allen and Michael 
Winterbottom, producing one film per year. The highly camp musical 
8 Femmes remains his biggest hit, but 5x2 and Time to Leave are easily 
his masterpieces to date. Not bad for a career that's far from over. 

His calling card is the great fluctuation between light and dark subject 
matter, often in the same film. “In The Refuge, the idea was to begin in the 
darkness and to go to the light and something sweeter. I enjoy following 
the journey of my characters. For me it's always important not to be in the 
same mood and to follow an evolution,” he says 

Over the past decade, Ozon has flirted with a whole variety of genres 
and styles. He's worked with everybody, from screen legends Catherine 
Deneuve and Isabelle Huppert to the bright young things of French film 
such as Ludivine Sagnier and Melvil Pbupaud. Asked where he sees hmself 
in the grand scheme of French cinema, he comments: 1 know now I have 
a place. For a long time I think it was difficult to accept me. As a young 
director, it's always difficult to arrive in French cinema and be accepted. 
Now I think I have a place. I don't exactly know where it is because I don’t 
have the distance to see.” 

The Refuge sees him investigating themes of motherhood, drug addiction 
and loss. He's not afraid to explore grand emotions, yet counters them with 
a softer effect. There is a quiet and delicate spirit present that comes very 
naturally to the director. “I wanted to begin the film in a very melodramatic 
way," he reveals, “It's a big shock, it's violent and, after, you go somewhere 
else. The story is suddenly less dramatic and more contemplatiw.” 

Ozon decided to push realism to extraordinary lengths in casting Isabelle 
Carr6 during her real-life pregnancy. “It was an old idea to make a film with 
a pregnant actress,' he explains. "So when I found out Isabelle Carre was 


pregnant I proposed to make a film about her pregnancy and she said 
‘yes'. She didn’t know what it would be like to be pregnant and act.” 

Well aware of the challenges in choosing this delicate path, Ozon 
readily acknowledges the issue. ‘We had to adapt ourselves to the ihythm 
of Isabelle. We shot for three weeks in the summer when she was really 
pregnant. Six months after she gave birth we shot the beginning and the 
end. It was difficult to shoot by night and too early in the morning, so we 
adapted ourselves. It wasn't complicated because we had a very low 
budget and small crew.” 

There is always an array of aesthetic and narrative experimentation 
invested in Ozon’s work - he is one auteur who does not repeat himself. 
“There are some directors who always make the same film and the same 
story," he sighs. “For me. there are some things between all the films and 
links too, but I like to challenge myself and go in another direction, to try 
something in mise-en-scene or tone or style I make one film a year so I don't 
want to feel it's the same thing. I’m always excited by something new.” 

The ending of The Refuge stands with his very best, most beautiful 
scenes. He orchestrates a moving finale that disturbs the seamless trickery 
of cinema while delivering an emotional wallop. Ozon admits to having 
experimented several times to achieve the desired effect based on his 
instincts and a sense of justice to his characters. “The people who read 
the script were very shocked. For me, it was clear Mousse is not ready 
to become a mother. People thought it was a very aggressive ending and 
I didn't want that. So I had the idea of her writing a letter. I didn’t know 
whether I would keep it or not because the moment is very long. When 
I was behind the camera I kept saying, 'Look at me!' and I think it worked." 

He confesses an unsentimental distance once he's finished a production. 
One would expect Ozon to treat his films as if they were his offspring, but 
he quickly dismisses such notions. ‘To make a film is such a long process, 
at the end I’m happy when it's finished. If you turned to me and said, This 
is your worst film, it is terrible'. I wouldn't care. For me it's an old story, 
it's no more my child. I don’t watch my old films either." 

Next up for Ozon, tree to form, is a more light-hearted effort with Gerard 
Depardieu and Catherine Deneuve, entitled Potiche. After the heavy subject 
matter of The Refuge, he fancied making a comedy. Refreshingly for a 
director, he has no grand plans or dream projects - "No more dreams, 
please," he laughs - but would be tempted to make a film in England again 
one day. “I would love to because I enjoyed making Angel so much. I’d have 
to find the right stoiy. I don't want to film in English just for the sake of 
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Francois Ozon sets himself shots fixed on Carre's ever- 

a challenge in his latest film by expanding stomach in a variety 
taking cinema du corps to new of poses and situations, some 
heights. The Refuge is centred on the brilliantly comic. 
teal-Efe pregnancy of actress Isabelle The opening and closing acts 

Carre, with the director wrapping are set in wintry fens with the first 

it around a narrative involving scenes grubby and uncomfortable 
heroin addiction, lost love and for anybody squeamish about 
the grieving process. needles. Mousse and Louis sea rch 

Mousse (Carr 6). having each other's bodies for veins that 

overdosed on smack with her haven't yet collapsed. It’s established 

boyfriend Louis (Melvil Pbupaud) . right away that they are the idle rich 

wakes in a hospital bed to find of the ferisian middle-class but also 
that the love of her life is dead people devoted to cne another, 

and she is with child. But from united by love and addiction, 

destructive acts spring new life Melvil Ftoupaud's presence is 

and new chances to take. In an little more than a cameo. (Does 
episodic narrative. Mousse revolts Ozon lave something against him? 

against the idea she must abort He's killed him twice now.) Yet 
the pregnancy and storms off to such is his familiarity and likeability 
a Vila ir the South of France. as a known actor, once he's gone, 

Ozon's film is intimate and he's very much missed It is a smart 

celebratory, yet curious about this casting choice on the director's part 
transformative experience, with The languid but riveting 

plenty of close-ups and lingering middle act takes place in picture- 


postcard Fiance; a world not unlike As feul acknowledges during 
Ozon's Swimming fed. It is here his brother's eulogy. "He who 
that Mousse develops a close yet dies will one day rise." The baby 
querulous relationship with Louis' is a continuation of Louis, and 
brother feul (Louis-Ronan Choisy). Mousse does not have to struggle 
Mousse is. on the surface, alone as Paul is there to help, 

a very unsympathetic figure. Ozon's auteur credentials are 

Ozon challenges the audience all present and correct. We get 
with the notion she possesses scenes at the beach, sexual tension 

not one iota of maternal instinct. between character, sarcastic or 
but she might in time. She deadpan dialogue and clever 

quaffs methadone like there's aesthetic experimentation. The 

no tomorrow and acts the spoilt madcap surrealism of Criminal 
brat, but Carre meticulously coaxes Louers and Sitcom may be long 
out the character underneath. gone now. but he remains one of 
By the film's beautifully staged the most admirable French directors 
final scene, set on a Metro train, working today. Martyn Conterio 
she addresses the audience directly 

via voiceover It is an exquisite. Anticipation. Francois Ozon teams up with 
purely cinematic moment. Isabelle Carre. Intriguing. © 

The director is intent on 

exploring the cycles of life Enjoyment Experimental Funny. Tender 

and death - what James Joyce Quintessential Ozon. © 
called the 'commodius uicus of 

recirculation' in Finnegans Wafce. In Retrospect. The director is back ontorm O 




In the fallout from the Cuban 
Missile Crias, the winds of change 
sent a steady breeze across America. 
Fuelled by the fading promise of 
the American Dream, the potency 
of the Civil Rights Movement and 
the nightmare of the Vietnam War. 
four disillusioned musicians would 
capture the Zeitgeist of the emerging 
youth counterculture and change 
the shape of America's musical 
landscape. 

In just six short years between 
1965 and 1971. The Doots oversaw 
a generational shift of seismic 
proportions. When You're Strange 
stands alone as a rare and fitting 
eulogy to this illustrious quartet. 
Swan -diving into a psychedelic 
melange of free love and LSD to 
the tune of the band's breakthrough 
hit 'Light My Fire', writer/director 
Tom DiCillo doesn't so much invite 
you back to the decade as throw 
you into it It's an uncompromising 


technique, but the deeper DiCillo 
takes you, the more palpable the 
film’s authenticity becomes. 

Chronicling the group's 
whirlwind transition from garage 
band obscurity to stadium-filling 
megastardom, the film eschews 
talking-head retrospection, bringing 
The Doors' anarchic collision 
of black jazz and Rhodes-driven 
rock 'ri roll to life in lovingly 
compiled montage snapshots. 

Yet while previously unseen 
archive material and a verite 
aesthetic helps ground the film 
contextuaDy, DiCillo can't resist 
spattering flecks of idiosyncratic 
sentimentality onto the canvas. 

As a heady carousel ride through 
a cultural revolution, the director's 
delirious pacing and over-romantic 
rhetoric are indulgent to a fault, 
but Johnny Depp's commanding, 
solemn baritone is harmoniously 
counteractive. 


Like Oliver Stone's 1991 biopic. 
When ibu're Strange inevitably 
accentuates the messianic force 
of frontman Jim Morrison. But 
unlike Stone. DiCillo never seeks 
to ingratiate himself with Doots 
disciples. Letting rare live footage 
and backstage interviews tell it 
like it was, the director sustains a 
chord somewhere between fan and 
documentariaa As a result, When 
Knt’re Strange is a film that dispels 
the many myths surrounding the 
band, honouring the raw artistic 
prowess of John Densnore. Robby 
Krieger and Ray Manzarek. and 
accurately depicting Morrison as 
both frail poet and untamed seraph. 

Like his contemporaries Jimi 
Hendrix and Janis Joplin, at just 
27 Morrison paid the ultimate 
price for his dizzying rise to fame. 
Accordingly, the band's legacy was 
always fated to be obscured by 
the shadow of its self-styled ‘Lizard 


King'. When You're Strange may 
thus inevitably be Morrison's film, 
but few men have witnessed their 
own voice resonate so profoundly, 
and a more objective film may 
well suffer from downplaying his 
influence. 

While the old adage says those 
who remember the '60s weren't really 
there, When Vbu're Strange resurrects 
the spirit of the decade in a way that 
is at once intimate and universally 
familiar. Adam Woodward 

Anticipation. An art film about the poster 
boys of alt-rock psychedelia. Let's reserve 
judgment © 

Enjoyment Like The Doots' enigmatic vocalist. 
When Youre Strange Is self-indulgent but 
impossible to resist O 

In Retrospect. Invigorating and Infectious, 
you'll revel in the '60s groove even If you 
weren't there. O 
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• West Side Story Robert Wise &. Jerome Robbins, 1961 (monday 12) 
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Official Selection 15 competing short films 
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The second instalment in 
a projeaed trilogy by artist and 
filmmaker Andrew Kotting. foul 
marks the director's successful 
return to full-length narrative 
features following almost a decade 
of work on a series of diverse multi- 
media projects. It is an astonishingly 
distinctive and distinguished work 
that deftly blends the avant-garde, 
high wire performance and assured 
storytelling. 

A family drama in which 
the close relationship between 
teenage siblings Alex (the 
remarkable Jacob Auzanneau, 
a trained acrobat) and older 
sister Freya Ivul (Adelaide Leroux) 
increases to such an intenaty that it 
develops sexual overtones, the film 
examines the repercussions of the 
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discovery of this transgression by 
the domineering head of the family. 

Ivul pere (played with a mix 
of gruffness and irascible likeabibty 
by leading French character actor 
Jean -Luc Bideau) banishes Alex, 
demanding that he never sets foot 
on his land again. The bov takes the 

roof before eking out an existence 
in the treetops close to his former 
home. Fiom this vantage point, Alex 
witnesses the gradual disintegration 
of his father's health, his mother 
Marie's gestures towards infidelity, 
and subsequently the slow death 
of his parents' marriage. 

Relocating to the French 
Pyrenees after UK funding fell 
through, the French-language 
foul is infused with an otherworldly 


sensibility that lends it an 
intoxicating, enigmatic feel. 
Kotting, who joins a recent band 
of leftfield British filmmakers 
including Peter Strickland. Ben 
Hopkins and Thomas Clay who 
have plied their trade abroad, is 
known for his tendency towards 
sonic and visual experimentation, 
and incorporating archive footage 
to compelling effect. 

Unlike previous work, 
however, the concentration 
here is upon narrative thrust and 
the subtle revelation of tensions 
within the flawed but functioning 
family unit Closely informed by 
Philip Trevelyan's The Moon and 
the Sledgehammer, the film retains 
a characteristic confronting of 
landscape that's also reminiscent 


of Werner Herzog. The bucolic 
elements in all their variety - haish. 
unforgiving and tranquil - are 
beautifully foregrounded in the 
frame and actively incorporated 
into foul's very fabric and texture. 
Ambitious, challenging and yet 
also accessible, this is Kotting' s 
most sensory and purely satisfying 
feature to date. Jason Wood 

Anticipation. A new fiction feature from 
one of the UK's most idiosyncratic and 
singular talents. O 

Enjoyment. Kotting has produced a tender, 
poignant and affecting look at family 
dynamics. Q 

In Retrospect. One of the finest British 
fealures ol Ihe year. O 




From the disquieting female 
masochism of He's Just Not 
That Into You to the insidious 
recapitulation of the old maid 
trope in 27 Dresses and Leap 
Year, the self-flagellating rom-com 
'heroine' has been systematically 
disembowelled by her own 
narrative arc Which is why The 
Rebound, a noughties rom-com 
whose premise triumphantly 
disrupts the genre's regressive 
gender politics, proves such a 
welcome addition to the canon. 

In an unexpectedly charismatic 
return to the big screen, Catherine 
Zeta-Jones plays newly single 
mother Sandy, who starts afresh 
in New York after the discovery 
that her controlling husband has 
been having an affair. Following 


a string of calamitous dates with 
men her own age. Sandy finds 
herself increasingly drawn to 
babysiuer Aram (Justin Bartha), 
a natural with her children - 
and IS yeats her junior. 

Though the premise is 
hardly original. Sandy and 
Aram's relationship achieves 
a unique progressiveness by 
engaging wholeheartedly, if 
crudely, with the landscape of 
gender politics at its most modem. 
Formerly a stay-at-home mother 
in the suburbs. Sandy's move to 
the city allows her to embark upon 
a career at a sports network, while 
Aram, young and directionless, 
becomes the primary provider 
of child care. The arrangement 
disgusts Sandy's philandering ex- 


husband and perturbs her best 
friend, but on the whole it is a 
successful and untroubled one 
for those directly involved. 

In another welcome dap 
in the face of convention, the 
couple's romance is noteworthy 
for facilitating its heroine's 
escape from an unhappy 
marriage, here portrayed as an 
institution rotten with duplicity 
and disempoweiment. Sandy 
begins entrenched in subutban 
convention, but ends unattached, 
autonomous and successful - 
a refreshing inversion that places 
the film in joyous contrast with 
the marriage-driven teleologies 
of the rom-com back catalogue. 

But. of course. The Rebound 
is not without its flaws. For all 


the radicalism of its romance, the 
narrative is disappointingly scant 
of memorable comedy and what 
gags there are invite more a grimace 
than a grin. Emerging from the 
rubble largely unscathed is a spunky 
Zeta-Jones, full of capable gusto 
and spirited charm. Though one 
can't help thinking the role of an 
empowered bachelorette revelling 
in her antiquity may have been 
better suited to someone with less 
Botox. Emma Paterson 

Anticipation. The promotional poster appears 
In promise a laundrette-based romp. © 

Enjoyment. Inspires hope fora new era 
of feminist-friendly rom-comsO 

In Retrospect. Catherine, we salute you © 






An extravagant and occasionally 
fun manial arts epic. Coercion also 
overreaches in trying to be all things 
to all men, like a jigsaw put together 
from 1 0 different sets. 

Located half-a -century ago 
in battle-ravaged Japan, the film 
follows feuding warlords as they 
betray and double-cross each other 
with the help of highly trained ninja 
assassins. Among them is Goemon 
(Ydsuke Eguchi). a master thief 
with a mysterious past. He has no 
problem jumping hundreds of feet 
in the air. running up walls, dandng 
along treetops and defeating literally 
hundreds of enemies in a matter 
of seconds, but when he finds out 
dte secret behind an ancient feud, 
old grudges are reunited, Goemon 


is drawn into the past he wanted to 
leave behind and... Well, everything 
else you'll no doubt hear in the 
voiceover for the trailer. 

Visually the film is strange and 
unsettling There's a Final Fantasy 
vibe to the CGI action scenes, as 
director Kazuaki Kiriya takes a highly 
stylised, deliberately non-realistic 
approach. The colours are bright 
and bold, bursting out of the screen 
like a Lichtenstein painting in action 
scenes shot with the energy and pace 
of the Pamplona bull run. 


This is where Goemon 
reveals itself as a strange chimera 
never knowing quite what it 
wants to be. At over two hours, 
it certainly tries to tell a far- 
reaching and complex story, 
but it shifts wildly in approach and 
subject matter - from the serious 
(infanticide, political machinations) 
to the ridiculous (the whole running 
up walls thing child-like dialogue). 
Even with archetypal characters and 
a classic formula, the plot is often 
difficult to follow, as contemporary 


politics is mixed in with generations 
of allegiances and grudges. Then 
just as it's about to make sense, the 
martial aits turn Goemon back sito 
an episode of Potemon, and it all 
falls apart. Jonathan Williams 

Anticipation. A weeping martial arts epic from 
the director of the totally nuts Casshem. © 

Enjoyment. This is for kids, right? Wait. ptA 
that baby down! © 

In Retrospect. Its all too much far one film. © 
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There’s not much Pixar gets 
wrong, dishing up films that are 
both technologically impressive 
and choc-full of soul, story and 
character. Their latest ventures 
have even braved the murky 
complexities of life, death and 
relationships with heart-wrenching 
success. However, with Toy Story 3, 
we're back on dangerously familiar 
territory: revisiting the characters 
that made them famous, the Pixar 
gang need to do something special 
if they're not to be outshone by 
their own success. 

We return to the action 
with owner Andy all grown 
up and preparing to leave for 
college. Relegated to the storage 
box, Woody and friends find 
themselves inadvertently donated 
to the local day care centre, and so 


begins their quest to head 
back home. With villains in 
the shape of an overgrown 
baby and a bear that smells of 
strawberries, Pixar have definitely 
injected the froth back into the 
formula, but where Up really did 
have something for everyone. 
Toy Story 3 adheres strictly to 
kids-only conventions. 

At least Pixar haven't been 
distracted by 3D. As well as being 
visually stunning Toy Story 3 still 
boasts acutely observed humour, 
alongside the nuance, detail 


and emotional warmth that have 
always been the hallmarks of their 
writing. Certainly, the technology 
hasn't been used as an excuse for 
lazy narrative tricks. 

It's rare that a franchise survives 
more than one iteration with 
integrity intact. It's rarer still that 
it does so when it has guaranteed 
bums on seats and a stupendous 
amount of cash in the offering. 
And yet the Toy Story brand hasn't 
succumbed to a pile 'em high, sell 
'em cheap sensibility. Inevitably, the 
premise has lest some of its sparkle. 


but with the dialogue sharp and the 
voice performances charismatic. Toy 
Story 3 is a satisfying if not surprising 
farewell to old friends Ailsa Caine 

Anticipation. They've been back on form, 
but can Pixar really get more mieage from 
Toy Star/I © 

Enjoyment. In a word: yes. Pixar's pixie dust 
has worked Its magic. O 

In Retrospect. By their high standards this 
Isn't the best, but by anyone else's. Is close 
to perfection. O 
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Director Guiseppe Tomatore 
will always be remembered for, 
and perhaps constricted by, his 
greatest work. Cinema Paradiso. 
Certainly, Baaria is no match for it. 
Thoufji Tomatore sends the camera 
soaring across the landscape to 
Ennio Morricone's moving score, 
or delving into elaborately intimate 
scenes of village life, this film with 
no ending simply can't justify its 
two-and-a-half-hour runtime. 

In a small Sicilian village in 
pre-war fascist Italy mischievous 
youngster Peppino (played as a 
child by the oddly blank Giovanni 
Gambino. and as an adult by the 
excellent Francesco Scianna) 
grows up baiting Mussolini 's street 
soldiers to the amusement of the 


SEPARADQ! 


The Super Furry Animals were, 
for a time, pan of a select group. 
Oasis patented provincial soul; 
Blur had cerebral irreverence; 
Pulp had cord blazers and sex; 
Supergrass had sideburns; and 
Gruff Rhys and his band of ruffians 
had their saccharine melodies shot 
through a psychedelic time warp. 

But as middle-age beckons, 
it's time for Rhys to figure out 
what to do with the second half 
of his life before rock 'n' roll chews 
him up and spits him out. Enter 
the Film Agency for Wales. 

Reportedly five years in 
the making, and the recipient of 
multiple re-edits. Separado! treats 
the world to a retracing of Rhys' 
family tree - "or family forest, as 
my auntie Beryl called it" 

Of particular interest is Rene 



impoverished townsfolk. Spurred 
on by an intuitive sense of how 
his crumbling world should be, 
Peppino stumbles into politics, 
joins the communists, and begins 
a lifelong battle for the rights of 
the poor - at the expense of his 
family's financial wellbeing. 

The paucity of narrative 
becomes apparent as the love story 
between the stunning Mannina 
(Margareth Made) and the 
unsuitable Peppino begins to drag 
around the hour mark, at which 


point unwieldy symbolism comes 
to the fore - a fly trapped inside a 
spinning top; a small boy running 
an errand that stretches over great 
swathes of time. Tomatore's interest 
appears to lie in these details, 
creating stunning tableaux and 
a vivid, teeming picture of life as 
it was then. But set against these 
magnificent, snapshot scenes, the 
characters are fiustratingly shallow. 
It is heartbreaking that such visual 
mastery and epic ambition should 
result in a film with so very little 


emotion in its breast. Andrea Hubert 


Anllclpalloti Hopes will always be high that 
the director of Cfirn Paradox has produced 
another timeless gem. O 



In Retrospect One cannot cal a film as arresting 
as this a failure, but I has overreached. Less 
could have been so very much more. © 



Griffiths, a distant relative and 
Patagonian emigre who fused Latin 
American rhythms with traditional 
Celtic ballads. Rhys sets out to track 
him down, providing a part-road 
movie, part-magical mystery tour 
across the barren scrublands of 
Argentina, playing with various 
local musicians along the way. 

Rhys has tried to instil the 
resulting film with the same 
whimsy as his music, but despite 
the low-fi aesthetics, the trippy 
skits, the Peckinpah subtitles and 
spaghetti western stylings, it is still 


shackled by the habitual failings 
of celebrity-centric TV 

For all its conceptual departures. 
Separado! is narrated by a man 
who spent his twenties doing 
interviews with NME. and it shows 
in the movie's intellectual depth. 
Louche ennui might work when 
accepting a Brit Award, but for 
an 80-minute feature doc, it's a 
soporific approach. As Rhys shuffles 
around in his aviators, long cutis 
and bobble hats, strumming on his 
guitar and mumbling away in his 
thick Welsh vowels, the company 


of Anne Robinson seems suddenly 
more appealing. 

The Furries best tune was 
'The Man Don't Give A Fuck'. 
Separado!, unwittingly, has provided 
that anthem with an extra layer of 
significance. Tom Seymour 

Anticipation. Intriguing doc from the Valleys' 
equivalent of The Flaming Lips © 

EnJoyrosoL Inevitably ramshackle, inevitably 
far-out, inevitably insipid Q 

In Retrospect. Kent up, Liam Gallagher. Sigh. Q 






Maria Vial (Isabelle Huppert), 
a European coffee planter, refuses 
to flee to safety as the army 
prepares to re-establish older in 
the Cameroon hinterland. As the 
sound of gunfire edges nearer and 
the population decreases with each 
passing hour. Maria decides to stay 
pul and protea her plantation and 
livelihood, re-hiring workers as the 
threat of a rebel backlash becomes 
more ominous. Meanwhile, Maria's 
family (ace the dangers of the 
gathering storm, as her ex-husband 
(played by Christopher Lambert) 
attempts to seek protection from the 
menacing town mayor, whfle her 
son has a run-in with two machete- 


wielding child soldiers. 

Returning for the third time 
to the place where she grew up, 
Claire Denis proves that her utterly 
convincing sense of place and time 
is as potent as ever. Despite the 
glorious photography of Yves Cape, 
White Material refuses to romanticise 
its surroundings, instead focusing 
on a sense of frenetic panic and 
lingering foreboding. 

There are, of course, parallels 
with Denis' debut feature, Chocoktt. 
throughout - from the narrative 
structure to the bourgeois expats' 
exploitation of local labourers-, 
though White Material feels like the 
more pessimistic and cynical outing. 


ambiguous in its characters' 
actions, especially during the 
final stretch when the proverbial 
does indeed hit the fan. 

The film boasts excellent 
performances from all involved 
(though perhaps there are too 
many supporting charaaeis with 
too little screen time), but it's 
essentially Huppert 's film. She 
carries the story with customary 
ease; always mesmerising and never 
short of startling interpretation 

Cooking up more intensity 
and action than we have come 
to expect from Denis. White 
Material is one of the director's 
most accessible works to date, 


yet some may be disappointed by 
the uncharaaeristically conventional 
execution. But despite the lack 
of surprises, Denis’ philosophical 
preoccupations persist, making 
her film an absorbing and wholly 
relevant social commentary 
open to much interpretation 
and debate. Lee Griffiths 

Anticipation. Claim Denis has yet to put 
a foot wrong. O 

Enjoyment. Intriguing, If a little conventional 
for the notorious auteur © 

In Retrospect Another solid entry In the 
Denis rdsume. © 
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MAKE YOUR MARK 
MAKE YOUR MOVIE 


your journey starts here- 


"The Film Directing Programme at Central Film School provides filmmakers with 
a great opportunity to learn what directing drama is really about." 

spike Jonze 

(Being John Malkovich, Adaptation, Where the Wild Things Are) 




cinephilia west 

cafe | gallery I bookshop I screening lounge 



a new destination cinema venue 
offering everything for the discerning 
cinephile from a well-stocked film 
book and DVD shop, a gallery of rare 
film posters, and a packed monthly 
programme of screenings of diverse 
films and special film events 
... oh, and damn fine coffee 


171 Westbourne Grove, London, W1 1 2RS www.cinephilia.co.uk info@cinephilia.co.uk 




ROMAIN DURIS: 
DECEITFUL HEART 
INTERVIEW BY 
MATT BOCHENSKI 


SELECT FILMOGRAPHY 

ROMAIN DURIS 


MreakerG'010) 

Paris (2000) 

HriM(SD07) 

Dans Pills (2006) 
ftisslan Dulls (2005) 

The Beal That My Heait Skipped <200)1 
Exiles (2004) 
e diwice (2CD3) 

LAubenB Espagmle (2G02) 

CQ (2001) 

0obermaiin(l997) 
la Peril Jeune <1994) 


“MerdeV Remain Duris is suffering. Perhaps it's karmic payback for investing 
his latest role as the scheming Alex in Pascal Chaumeil's Heartbreaker 
with such irresistible charm that we find ourselves helplessly drawn to this 
professional love rat. 

But no. the source of Duris' dismay is more prosaic. Conversing in English 
without the aid of a translator, he's good but not perfect - and perfection 
is what Duns demands Bruisingly Gallic and broodingly handsome, Duris 
has a battered appeal, the same suffering soulfulness as Colin Farrell, only 
lighter on his feet, more effortlessly interesting. 

Cridnc Klaprsch discovered the 21 -year-old Duris in 1994, casting 
him as the comic lead in Le Pirii Jeune. He worked steadily if sparingly 
throughout the late '90s and early noughties, cementing his reputation 
in France alongside Klapisch, hitting the big time in 2002 with L'Auberge 
Espagnole. But he didn't quite cross over into the international mainstream. 
Not that he tned very hard. Roman Coppola’s CQ in 2001 and James Ivory's 
Le Divorce in 2003 both fizzled, and by the time the Bond producers came 
calling for Duris to take the role that eventually went to Mathieu Amalric 
in Quantum of Solace, he'd lost interest in American film altogether. 

Because by that point, he really didn't need it anymore. Duris' career 
hit an apex with Jacques Audiard's genre-defying romantic gangster story 
The Beat That My Heart Skipped in 2005. The actor had found all the 
fulfilment and validation he would ever need without hawking himself out 
to the highest Hollywood bidder. 

In France. Duns has had the freedom to express himsel in an impressively 
eclectic way. Anybody who first encountered the actor as the brooding 
Thomas Syer in Audiard's breakthrough film would have hardly recognised 
the fey and foppish Moliire two years later; or punch-drunk ex-love Paul 
in Christophe Honore's Dans Paris ; or indeed Alex, the carefree charmer 
of Heartbreak. Gangster, romantic, comic; light or dark; mainstream or 
margins - Duns has plotted a fiercely independent career path. 

If anything links the people he has played, it’s the idea of exteriors being 
broken down, of characters who are themselves actors of a sort assuming 
reles and expectations that are gradually peeled away throughout the course 
of the film to reveal something different - usually tender and unexpected - 
at their core. Thomas Seyr's dreams of becoming a musician; the emotional 
honesty behind Moliere’s cynical wit; Alex Lippi's belief in true love. 

The actor himself - though still wrestling with his English and his temper 
- is clear that he has never run the risk of deceiving himself in the same way 
that his characters do. “I never forget what is my life, you know? That’s why 
I don't want to woik too much because I know that before a movie and after 
a movie I need to be me. I need to be," he stresses. “I don't want to hide 


behind this world. It's a special world, it's a very strange world. So I need 
to find the simplicity. " Where is that simplicity located? “It's just to live your 
life with your habits, in your town, and your friends. Have a beer somewhere 
and speak with the people you like. That's it.” 

Implicit in this is the faith that Duris has in himself to draw a line between 
life and work. But it's that same faith that makes the work itself so potent. 
When approaching any role, he says, “The most important thing is to trust 
to have faith in your character. For me, it gives me a lot of freedom and 
inspiration, to feel free to create what I want with my spontaneity, to create 
in the moment" 

For Heartbreaker that proved more difficult than usual. As Duris puts 
it, when it comes to the rom-com genre, “There is so much shit. I don't 
know why. Maybe because the people who are making them are not making 
them for good reasons.” Even with Heartbreaker, the original script “wasn't 
perfect", and required lengthy sessions with Chaumeil and co-star Vanessa 
Paradis to put it right. “At the beginning I had a lot of doubt,” Duris explans 
“I was like, ‘Wow, what is this movie? What are we talking about?' We had 
to work out what we wanted to change in the script and [that took] a lot of 
discussion with the director and with Vanessa Paradis. We wanted to add 
not just comedy but more romantic things as well.” 

The end result was worth the effort - and it's a film that Duris can feel 
especially close to given that as a young boy, he was originally inspired 
by the romantic-comedies of Cary Grant and the easy charm of Jimmy 
Stewart. Recently, though, Duris was quoted as saying that he never 
watched mainstream French cinema, only the films of the Nouvelle Vague. 
As he is embraced ever more warmly by his country's mainstream, is that 
an opinion that still holds? It's probably more accurate to describe his 
position these days as gently ambivalent “There are a lot of productions 
in France," he says, “sometimes too much. And that could be a bad thing 
because sometimes it's too inward-looking, too closed. Often, the director 
forgets the audience - they want to shoot their life but they forget we are 
the audience and we are supposed to be captivated or interested by what 
is happening. So that's a bad thing about French cinema. Maybe because 
they want to do the Nouvelle Vague once again." 

But he is, finally, an optimist: “I believe in the cinema. I like the way 
suddenly the cinema can change and can show another way of shooting." 
And what does he love about movies? “To dream, I think. To be somewhere 
else, you know? To be in another worid. Yes. To feel something and to forget 
where I am.” 

Check oul the full interview online in the week of release. 
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Letters to Juliet, The Back- Up 
Plan, The Bounty Hunter. Love 
Happens, The Ugly Thah... These 
are ugly days for rom-com fans. 
And yet, done well, there are few 
things in cinema as transportive, as 
nourishing or as magical as a good 
romantic-comedy. And here, at last, 
is something to celebrate. Because 
French director Pascal Chaumeil 
has delivered a film that possesses 
both heart and soul: that is honestly 
conceived and uncynically executed; 
that puls its American and English 
stablemates to shame. 

Romain Duris is Alex, 
a professional 'heartbreaker' 
employed by concerned friends 
and family members to seduce 
women in unhappy relationships 
and give them file strength to move 
on. He is joined in this morally 
dubious enterprise by his sister, 
Mfilanie (Julie Ferrier), and brother- 
in-law Marc (Francois Damiens) 
who - in a running joke that ought 


to be tiresome but somehow isn't 
- assist him in a variety of unlikely 
ways, from computer surveillance 
to acting out roles in elaborately 
conceived romantic stings. 

Alex is a delicate balancing 
act for Duris. one of France's most 
likeable and versatile actors. He is 
a lithe, brutish, predatory presence 
with scowling eyes and sneering 
charm. He is. of course, irresistible 
to women, but Alex is both a hollow 
man and a contradiction: an arch- 
manipulator who is nevertheless 
poignantly susceptible to love. The 
poetry he recites may be a sham, 
but the poetry in his soul is real. 

In hock to a loan shark. Alex 
takes a job that violates rule number 
one of file heartbreaker code never 
destroy a couple who are truly 
in love. Juliene (Vanessa Paradis) 
and Jonathan (Andrew Lincoln) 
are a picture of perfection - young, 
rich, happy and due to be married 
in 10 days Insinuating himself into 


Juliette's life as a bodyguard, Alex 
reluctantly embarks cn his toughest 
assignment to date. 

In a ample but brilliant 
conceit, Chaumeil approaches 
Heartbreaker not as a comedy but 
as a romantic heist movie. It etudes 
the air of authentic European chic 
that Steven Soderbergh tried and 
failed to capture in Ocean's Tivelve, 
whisking its bedazzled audience 
from the streets of F^ris to the hills 
of Monaco where everything 
is bathed in the golden gowof 
wealth, health and success. 

But at the centre of all this 
gleaming fiaudulence something 
real and profound emerges. As Alex 
lies to Juliene, drawing her inch 
by inch into his orbit, he begins at 
last to be truthful to himself. And 
at this point the film does scmething 
subversive with rom-com cHditis, as 
we suddenly find ourselves unable 
to recognise whose love, exactly, 
we're supposed to be rooting for. 


Duris and fcradis are a 
perfect physical match in this 
topsy-turvy environment - her 
severe, spiky, almost-masculine 
features contrasting with his soft- 
lidded, feminine eyes. Around 
them, the film switches fluidly 
between romance and comedy, 
with a series of extremely funny and 
well-staged set-pieces culminating 
in a hilarious dance routine set to 
'(I've Had) The Time of My Life'. 

Heartbreaker may not be a genre 
game-changer exactly, but it is funny, 
quirky, sweet- natured and tender- 
hearted. Like Alex, it's impossible 
to resist Matt Bochenski 




GANGSTER’S PARADISE: 
JERUSALEMA 



Inspired by real events, Gangster's Paradise: Jerusalema follows Lucky 
Kunene (Rapulana Seiphemo), a lowly carjacker who rises through the 
ranks to become one of Johannesburg's most notorious criminals. South 
Africa's official Academy Awards submission for 2009 is as enamoured with 
the traditional American crime drama as the protagonist is with his idol, 
A1 Capone (his other hero being Karl Marx). An instantly recognisable rags- 
to -riches tale. Jerusalema goes through the motions, ticking every box in 
the genre's itinerary. Scarface, Goodfellas and a hundred other cautionary 
tales of the gangster kind are laboriously recalled. Still, despite the familiar 
ground. Ralph Ziman manages to orchestrate an energetic film full of 
memorable characters and a killer soundtrack. Lee Griffiths © © © 


The first in what is sure to become Peru's popular gay ghost genre, 
Undertow could equally be called Randall and Homo (Deceased). It tells 
the sad tale of star-crossed lovers Miguel, a married fisherman with a 
pregnant wife, and Santiago, his openly gay lover. Santiago, a painter, 
is already the source of gossip and suspicion among the loose-lipped 
villagers, while Miguel lives in fear of their secret being revealed. But what 
begins as Brokeback Beach soon takes a turn into the hoary old cliche 
of magic realism, as a surprising plot twist on the half-hour mark leaves 
Miguel with an unusual ethical dilemma. Crisply shot and quietly acted. 
Undertow is heartfelt drama, but also a bit too well-meaning for its own 
good. Matt Bochenski ©©© 



THE MAID 



LONDON 

RIVER 



This dark comic drama from Chile follows a maid, Raquel (Catalina 
Saavedra), who has spent decades in service to the Valdes clan. Feeling 
that die's part of the family, she soon resents new employees hired to help 
her and attempts to sabotage each and every one. This is a poignant 
and often funny examination of class distinction and social awkwardness 
brought about chiefly through Saavedra's remarkable performance. Raquel 
holds our sympathy as. slowly, a frightened toner is revealed to lie beneath 
the inscrutable exterior. The constant use of handheld camera by director 
Sebastian Silva gives everything a (sometimes painful) sheen of reality, 
and results in an extremely sharp portrayal of a complex family dynamic. 
Laurence Boyce © O O 


Elizabeth (Brenda Blethyn) leaves Guernsey for Finsbury Park to 
search for her daughter to the wake of the July 7 bombings. Here die meets 
Ousmane (Sotigui Kouyate), an African-French Muslim who cannot find 
his son. Set in the weeks that followed. London Riuer is a reminder that in 
addition to 52 innocent deaths. 700 people were injured in the attacks. And 
yet the corresponding experiences of these two different parents are overly 
schematic - chance meetings suggest contrivance, and the sense of a city 
in crisis, critical to the film's success, is only fleetingly realised. But for all its 
limitations. Rachid Bouchareb's evocative blending of news footage with 
unforced performances offers a tribute to a terrible day that achieves a kind 
of quiet nobility. Tom Seymour © © © 
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For the expectedly mordant love child of two cantankerous Hollywood 
windbags. Whatever Works is a disappointingly slushy affair. Larry 
David plays a grouchy self-proclaimed genius named Boris, who vexes 
acquaintances with his misanthropy and breaks the fourth wall to offload 
onto literally anyone listening. But a Mississippi runaway named Melody 
(Evan Rachel Wood) slops a sickly gloss of innocence and niceness all over 
Boris' misery-sodden world when she turns up on his doorstep. While the 
pair's chalk and cheese dynamic has its moments, a stream of misfit bit- 
parters and incongruous plot developments overcomplicate matters. David 
might be plugging a gap between Curb series, but Allen can do better, 
can’t he?. Adam Woodward ooo 


Like the Fast Food Nation of the beauty business, comedian Chris 
Rode busts open a multi-million dollar business in this hugely entertaining 
documentary. Candid chats with musicians (Eve, Ice-T). academics and 
everyday New Yorkers reveal a nation's perverse obsession. Be it burning 
applications of 'creamy crack" (relaxer straightening cream) or debt-inducing 
$1000 weaves (using Hindu hair ritually diaved at temples and secretly sold 
to salons), hair matters. The madness crescendoes at a trade show where 
hairdressers jump through hoops to impress judges. Rock struggles to keep a 
straight face as the hopefuls dress hair upside down or underwater to prove 
their scissor skills. But all Christopher Guest allusions aside, this is a crudal 
documentary about race and gender today. Georgie Hobbs 600 



LVMELIFE ■VILLA 

■ AMALIA 



A coming-of-age story masquerading as a family drama, Lymelife is 
told from the perspective of 15-year-old Scott Bartlett (Rory Cul kin). Scott's 
father. Midtey (Alec Baldwin), is hugely successful, tunning a construction 
company in a small Long Island community, but behind closed doots life 
isn't so peachy. The lives of the Bartlett clan are intertwined with their 
neighbours and old friends, the Braggs - Melissa (Cynthia Nixon) works 
for Mickey. Charlie (Timothy Hutton) struggles to live with Lyme disease, 
and their daughter. Adrianna (Emma Roberts), is Scott's long-term crush. 
Exploring disillusionment with the American dream, dysfunctional families, 
first love, deception and infidelity, Lymelife is bursting with understated 
comic lines, a convincing cast and tight production. Leo Owen © © © 


Benoit Jacquot drops us into the flurry of events that make up a year 
in the life of musician Ann Hidden (Isabelle Huppert). Superficially, Ann's 
smarting from an kifidelity by her lover of 1 5 years but. as die subsequently 
races from career, home and friendships with nihilistic fervour it’s hard 
to say if she's ever been any different. We're with Ann constantly as she 
travels across France and Germany to the Italian villa of the ride, but we 
deliberately don't get a feel for her. Scenes of high drama and potential 
revelation are cut short as Ann's air of amused preoccupation inspires a 
mixture of incomprehension, incredulity and fear in those she meets. We feel 
those emotions too. They're all you can feel for this character, who doesn't 
seem to want to feel anything at all. Henry Barnes © © © 









chapter fiue n which 
we discuss the medium 
of film in its many 
mesmerising forms 





THE SPRT OF F LM 


HOW ONE INDEPENDENT FILMMAKER IS 
TRYING TO RE-ESTABLISH A FORGHJZN 
VODKA EMPIRE IN UKRAINF ,4W 





When independent filmmaker Dan Edeletyn 
was told a family legend - that before the 
Russian Revolution hie great-grandfather, 
Ilya Zorokovlch, was an exceedingly wealthy 
Jewith-Ukrainian aristocrat - an Idea began to 
form. After finding a dusty suitcase in his mum's 
attic containing a 600-page manuscript of his 
grandma's diaries chronicling thoir flight from 
Ukraine, the idea turned into an ambition. 



*1 got totally obsessed and saw It as a film 
immediately.* reveals Dan. "It was this rags 
and riches story full of romance and exile. 
The manuscript was so full of life and amazing 
details - ballrooms and glistening chandeliers 
and officers dancing, romantic girls swooning. 
It was an epiphany.* 

Travelling for the first time with his partner 
Hilary to Ukraine and tracking down Ilya's 
estate, Dan’s discovery took another turn. 
A vodka distillery, originally owned by Ilya and 
probably one of the oldest in Russia, was still 
open, occasionally producing vodka but unable 
to sell it, barely propping up an impoverished 
Ukrainian village. At that point, Dan's Idea 
became something else entirely, 

'The villago i olios uttorly on the factory 
for its livelihood, but the place Is on the edge 


of bankruptcy. So I docidod what I should do 
- I thought, 'I'm going to re-establish great- 
grandfather Ilya's vodka empire, and I’m going 
to import it to the UK and let evoryone taste 
it.' At first I saw my grandmother's story as 
a narrative film, rather than my exploration of 
it," he continues, "but the factory changed that. 
It was a turning point in our lives." 

Exactly how the business will work is still 
under teview, but Dan and Hilary havo sot about 
finding a British distributor for 'Zorokovich 


Vodka', with procoods to be funnelled back 
to Ukraine. Selfridges have already agreed 
to stock it. 

"The thing for mo is that I'm a filmmaker 
not a businessman," says Dan, "so I had to find 
a way of making this work In a film." The result, 
How To Re-establish A Vodka Empire, has been 
a true passion project, funded through left- 
field avonuos, Two hundred Jewish charities 
from around the world havo received requests 
for funding. Ukrainian International Airlines 


swapped free flights for shots of their planes 
landing in the final edit. Hilary and Dan have 
also worked closely with online community 
Babelgum, which has serialised behind-the- 
scenes extracts in return for a small amount 
of funding. 

Tm going to go back to all the commissioning 
editors who refused me funding, and who told 
me that making the film would be like pushing 
a boulder up a hill, to see if they’ll say that on 
camera. I’m going to get as many people as 


possible who told me not to launch a vodka 
brand, and get those on camera as well, just 
to create a bit of jeopardy," Dan says. 

Dan, Hilary and their newborn baby have 
become a continuation of their grandma's 
dramatic heritage. On top of the documentary, 
they're absorbed in the period detail recalled 
in the manuscript and thoy'ro desporate to 
recreate it. They've even created a green 
screen in their Homerton studio. 

"We are harnossing tho attempts to set 



up a vodka brand using the spirit from the 
factory, but we're also moving into drama 
episodos based on the manuscript which we've 
shot here. Obviously we don't have the budget 
to reconstruct Kiev or the estate on which 
my great-grandfather lived in some accurate 
historical way. but what we really love doing is 
making the tableaux out of pieces of cardboard 
in the style of German Expressionism, so wo're 
plundering whatever we can find of the time and 
interpreting it in our own way," explains Dan, 
Their studio la jam-packed full of lovingly 
crafted sets made of nothing more than cardboard 
and emulsion paint. It's a heartening sight. Hilary 
and Dan are even intending to perform most of 
the characters. Tm going to be playing my great- 
grandfather Ilya," says Dan, "and Hilary will be 
playing Maroussia, my grandma, but also my 
daughter, if you see what I mean. So that should 
be fun, but kind of weird." 
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INTRODUCING THE NEXT GENERATION OF 
FILMMAKING TALENT FROM AROUND THE UK. 


There's a recurring e-mail that gels sent to LWLies. 
It runs something like this: 'Hi, I’m a filmmaker. I’m 
making my first feature with no money. It’s really 
hard. You should be supporting people like me.‘ 

And you know what? That's right. We should 
be supporting real, no-budget filmmaking, giving 
first-time directors on tho bottom rung of the ladder 
a shout out and a heads-up. 

Grassroots Is our chance to champion and 
celebrate the true indie volcos out there, those 
people prepared to risk sacrifice and heartache, the 
ones making films through a simple love of the art. 

In 2003, Sebastian Smith headed into the woods 
with David Bryant and Richard Stiles, a small group 
of actors and a barebones script. Collaborating 
equally as directors, writers, producers and crew, 
the trio from Newport Film School emerged four 
years later with Dead Wood, a full-length no-budget 
horror with a supernatural twist. 

After sending a trailer to horror fansites, Smith, 
Bryant and Stilos were dollghtod when Lionsgate 
picked up their "four-year labour of love/hate' for 
distribution in Ihe UK, US, Germany, Mexico and 
other countries, Including Cambodia and Singapore. 
It seems that when it comes to teenagers getting 
hacked up in the woods while a mysterious force 
looms overhead, a limited budget and crew can still 
produce a successfulfilm fBinternational release. 







woods and one by one they meet a mysterious end 
The lagline Is, 'Four friends, One stranger. No hopo.' 


LWLies 

What kind of experience do you have? 


really, really cool. Or in screenings, when people 
are laughing in the right places, gasping in the 
right places - that’s a real buzz. 


LWLies 



LWLies 

SMITH 


LWLies 













The great Vietnam movies - The Doer Hunter (1978), Apocalypse 
Now (1979), Platoon (1986) - only emorgod when the national 
Zeitgeist had been given time to mature. Last year, after major 
combat operations had ended in Iraq (seven years after Bush's 
announcement), came The Hurt Locker and Green Zone. The Hurt 
Locker was low budget, foreign-funded and conceptual. Green 
Zone was the establishment film. 

Full of names and with a studio budget, Green Zone was 
a naked plea to the Bourne audience. In the words of director 
Paul Greengrass: "We asked them to take one step through 
the curtain and Into more difficult territory, becauso this a real 
world, and it’s Iraq." 

Greengrass, a confessed liberal who was Initially supportive 
of Tony Blair's stanco bofore becoming dooply disillusioned, 
went on: "There’s a sense of, 'Where did it all go wrong?' that 
emerged in the wake of the events of 2003. Collectively we 
didn't get it quite light, whatover the issue or the particularities 
of it, and I think one way or the other we're struggling out of the 
other side of that." 

He had originally intended to make a documentary, only 
later deciding to use the cache built by the Bourne films: "The 
audicnco that lovod the Bourno films, there wore two important 
things about them. Firstly, it was that audience that was being 
asked to fight the war, and it was from that audience people 
opposed tho war." 

Matt Damon, who worked closely with Monty Gonzales, the 
US Army Chief Warrant Officer on whom the character of Roy 
Millor was based, said: "When I first met Monty I asked him. 
'Why are you participating In this experience? What are you 
gelling from it?' Monty said, 'Wo'vo lost our moral authority.' 
That authority went towards the reasons for going In, for 
invading a country. He was the guy who went into the factories 
where WMDs were supposed to be and he was saying. 'This is 
not what they said it was.'" 

But Green Zone performed poorly in comparison to the 
duo's Bourne offerings, despito being a better film. Officially 
the production budget was in the region of $130 million (though 
rumours put it much higher), with at least another $100 million 
spent on marketing. Worldwido grosses to date have barely 
covered its production costs. The imminent DVD release is a final 
chance to break even, and prove that the Iraq War isn't a poisoned 
cinematic chalice. 

Green Zone is the stoiy of a hero's quest For all the staunch 
ethics of Roy Miller, he is, like Jason Bourne, an approximation of 
the noir protagonist - a rogue, existential truth-soeker. But was 
there a singular, definable truth to be unearthed somewhere within 
Iraq's conflicting agendas and thicket of events? Or is this, in itself, 
a lie as seductive and deceptive as the existence of WMDs? 

Green Zone attempts to fictionalise the Iraq War without 
falsifying its ovonts. For all tho talk of an 'invisible audience', 
its success in negotiating this conflict is open to question. 

What is non-negotiable for Greengrass is profit. Green Zone 
might break even, but in tho way studios measuro success, 
it was a major disappointment. This is as high profile as it gets for 
politically legitimate cinema. The dust has almost settled, and at 
some point, Groengtass will havo to ask - was its failure a fault of 
his film, of film in general, or of the audience in whom he placed 
so much faith? TOM SI moiW 
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AVAILABLE JUNE 28 
RENDEZVOUS IN PARIS 

DIRECTED EE ERIC ROHMER ( 1 9 S S) 

Former editor ol Caliiois du Cfnoma and central 
figure of the Nouvelle Vague, the late Eric 
Rohmer'a untimely death is being remembered 
by a DVD retrospective of his great works. 
Rendezvous in Paris, filmed with no recognisable 
actors, has an immediacy, fluency and poetry only 
the great men of that moment achieved. IS 

SAMMY GOINGSOUTH 

DIRECTED BT ALEXANDER MACKENDRICK (1963) 

Based on WH Canaway's acclaimod novel, 
Sammy Going South is a fantastical cross- 
continent voyage told through the eyes of an 
abandoned child. Ealing old-hand Alcxandei 
Mackendrick, famed tor The Ladykillere and 
Sweet Smell ol Success, showcases the awe 
of the African landscape and accentuates the 
power of human will. *W 

GANT SIOP THE MUSIC 

DIRECTED BT NANCY WALKER (1988) 

This fluffy, uber camp '80s gimcrack from 
former Broadway star Nancy Walker tells the 
pseudo-biographical origin story of guilty 
pleasure dancing queens The Village People. 
Now regarded as something of a cult classic, 
Can't Stop The Music colncidod with the first 
ever Razzle Awards, for which it was nominated 
in all but one category. It should have been 
a clean sweep. IM 

ANTONIO DAS MORTES 

DIRECTED BT GLAUBER ROCHA (1969) 

Martin Scorsese has described this film 
from Cannes' 1969 Best Director winner as 
a 'masterpiece'. Glauber Rocha's powerful 
sequel to Black God. White Devil is now available 
on DVD. Returning to the Brazilian hinterland 29 
years after Anlonio killed Corisco, Antonio ia 
a machete-wielding hitman, turning against the 
military regime that hired him. 10 


AVAILABLE JULY 5 

THE GARDEN 

DIRECTED BT SCOTT HAMILTON KENNEDY (2008) 

Bulldozers threaten the 14-acre community garden 
in South Central Los Angoles (the largest of its 
kind in the United States) developed as a reaction 
to the LA riots in 1992. Almost 20 years later, 
the South Central Farmers have created a fully 
sustainable community in the midst of a blighted 
neighbourhood. Can they keep their land from 
a powerful local dovolopor? IS 

THE BEEKEEPER 

DIRECTED BY THEODORUS ANGELOPOULOS (1986) 

This little-known, esoteric but cherished Greek 
road movie, first roloased in 1986 by director Theo 
Angelopoulos. follows Marcello Maatroianni's 
Spyros, a middle-aged man In search of self- 
discovery. as he carts his beehives along the Greek 
pollen trail. Languidly paced, largely Inscrutable 
and infused with an elusive melancholy, a deep 
intensity resides within this film. IS 

THE APPLE 

DIRECTED BY SAMIRA MAKHMALBAF (1996) 

Samira Makhmalbaf helmed this peculiar, darkly 
absurd film when she was 17, learning the craft 
from her director-fathor Mohson. An unemployed, 
impoverished man locks his superstitious, blind 
wife and young twin daughters in his house, 
the set-up usod to discuss religious faith and 
liberty. A winner of the Camera D'Or for young 
director at Cannes, this Is a key film in the Iranian 
New Wave. IS 

BIKINI GIRLS ON ICE 

DIRECTED BY GEOFF KLEIN (2009) 

A searing epic of its times, Bikini Girls on Ice 
(tagline: These girls are so hot a maniac killer 
must pur them on ice!!!') Has been internationally 
acclaimed for Its zesty take on modem feminist 
issues. If you missod it in tho cinemas, and you 
probably did. said Bikini Girls are alternatively 
referred lo as 'The Honeys’, But don't worry. If you 
can't got enough, Bikini Girls on lea i Is currently 
in development. IS 


AVAILABLE JULY 19 

THE COLOUR OF LIES 

DIRECTED BT CLAUDE CHABROL II99D) 

One of the Cahlers clan, Chabrol was always on 
the populist edge of the New Wave. He is also 
the most prolific of its directors, averaging more 
than one film a year since 1958. An admirer of 
Hitchcock (he helped with the famous Truffaut 
interviews), his love of suspense thrillers is plain 
to see here. IS 

THE SHOCK DOCTRINE 

DIRECTED BY MAT WHITECRQSS (2009) 

A new documentary based on Naomi Klein's now 
infamous polemic, Tho Shock Doctrine attempts 
to shed light on connections between western 
'disaster capitalism' and the decline of economic 
stability and civil liberties In the Third World. 
A kind of financial chaos theory, it focuses on the 
reigns of Pinochet and Yeltsin, including various 
excerpts from Klein's lecture circuit. Bush gets 
the treatment in the final third, where the doc's 
steadiness bogins to unravol. II 

WILD TARGET 

OIRECTED BY PIERRE SALVAOORI (1993) 

Released on DVD to coineido with tho Bill Nighy 
remake in cinemas, French director Pierre 
Salvadori's black comedy sees Jean Rochefort in 
top form as a middle-aged hitman with no ono to 
inherit the family business. When a feisty young 
messenger (Girard Depardieu's son. Guillaume) 
inadvertently becomes his new protege, the old 
man shows signs of softening. LB 

GURU IN SEVEN 

DIRECTED BY SHANI S GREWAL (1989) 

Made for just £33,000, Guru in Seven is 
Shanl Gtewal’s modern day fable for the MTV 
generation. Nltin Ganatra stars as struggling 
artist Sanjay, whose break-up coping mechanism 
is gelling laid. When Sanjay accepts a challenge 
to sleep with a now lady evory night his girlfriend 
is away in America, life gets messy. 10 
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DONNIE DARKO 


DIRECTED BY RICHARD KELLY (2001) 

With more extra features than you can shake 
a stick at. Frank the Bunny Is back in Blu-ray. 
Richard Kelly’s cult classic, with Its Tears for 
Fears score, pre-blockbuster Jake Gyllenhaal. 

morbidity and elusive 'meaning' retains its high- 
school pop-esotoricism even aftor almost 10 
years. Kelly, you gave us such hope. T! 

THE CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
COLLECTION: THEY STAND READY 

DIRECTED IT VARIOUS (1045-76! 

As part of an ongoing exploration and restoration 
of British cinematic heritage, the BFI are releasing 
these Central Office of Information-produced 
morale-boosting documentaries, propaganda 
items and recruitment films, designed to help 
paint a positive picture of life in the Services. IS 


DIRECTED BT VARIOUS (1922-1933) 

First launched in 1922 and now restored 
by the BFI archive, this series pioneered 
groundbreaking techniques of slow motion, 
time-lapse and microscopic photography in films 
exploring the worlds of animal, plant and insect 
life. David Attenborough, feel Intimidated. II 

AVAILABLE JULY 26 

THE MOST DANGEROUS 
MAN IN AMERICA 

DIRECTED BT JUDITH EHRLICH. RICK GOLDSMITH (2099) 

Two of America's most renowned liberal 
documentarians havo enablod Daniel Ellsberg 
to finally tell the story of how he leaked the 
notorious 'Pentagon Papers' to the US press, 
oxposing tho secret history of the Vietnam War. 
Equally lauded as a hero and vilified as a traitor, 
this is a fascinating account of truth in wartime, 
still an issue that, for obvious reasons, t 


PICNIC AT 

HANGING ROCK 

DIRECTED BT PETER WEIR (1975) 

One of the first Australian films to reach an 
international audlonce, Peter Weir’s 1975 
classic mystery is now released in special 
edition Blu-ray. With Its subversive sexual 
undertones, reverent cinematography and 
haunting score, the tale of schoolgirls 
vanishing into tho theatro of untapped 
nature remains as dreamlike and 
disturbingly unresolved as the day of its 

SHADOWS OF 

IIHTTEN ANCESTORS 

DIRECTED BT SERGEI PARAJAN0V (1964) 

Blacklisted by the Soviets for not meeting the 
strict social realist style of the time, this 1964 
tale of lost love in a traditional Carpathian 
culture novortholoss roceivod critical acclaim 
in the West. Shooting deep in the mountains, 
Soviet-Armenian filmmaker Sergei Parajanov 
mixes familial rivalries with folklore, sorcery 
and religious symbolism, while a bold colour 
palette reflects the changing moods of the 
characters. ID 

AVAILABLE AUGUST 3 

PANDORA AND 

THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 

DIRECTED BY ALBERT LEWIN (1951) 

An early foray into Technicolor by master 
cameraman Jack Cardiff, and starring James 
Mason and Ava Gardner, this film has gold- 
plated credentials. It Is also about as untethered 
as cinema gots. Avoiding any talk of genre, it's a 
surreal love story between an American socialite 
(Gardner) and Dutch seafarer (a seriously 
English Mason). Fantastical, Imaginative, 
admirable, but make sure to suspend belief. IS 


AVAILABLE AUGUST*^ 

LOVING MEMORY 

DIRECTED BY TONY SCOTT ( 1 969 ) 

That big, brash, sensationalist, ultimately 
American ex-pat Tony Scott may just have 
a softer side. Made when he was just 26- 
years-old, this is Scott's first feature. Set 
on tho bracing Yorkshire moors near his 
Northumberland home, it follows the story 
of a brother and sister living alone with their 
memories and a macabre secret. Rovealing 
and intimate, this is worthwhile for any 
Scott fan. IS 

A ZED X TWO NOUGHTS 

DIRECTED BY PETER GREENAWAY (1985) 

Peter Greenaway is an early pioneer of the 
art-film and this is a perfect primer for 
anybody interested In his ongoing themes; 
namely sex, obsession and decay. Scored 
by a young Michael Nyman. A Zed & Two 
Noughts, here released on Blu-ray, is 
provocative, stylish and funny. IS 

THE EDGE OF THE WORLD 

DIRECTED BY MICHAEL POWELL (1937) 

A Blu-ray debut for Michael Powell's first 
solo film before he made history with 
Emeric Pressburger. It's rough, It's short, 
the editing is all over the shop but the 
irrepressible experimentation and the 
daring techniques that would become 
familiar hallmarks of Powell's esteemed 
career are all present and correct. IS 

THE INNOCENTS 

DIRECTED BY JACK CLAYTON (196!) 

Jack Clayton's multl-BAFTA winning horror, 
a British plonoor of deep focus camerawork, 
has been afforded a Blu-ray release. Deborah 
Kerr gives Ihe performance of her career in a 
film legaidod as one of the best psychological 
thrillers ever laid to print. IS 




Lamentably few comedies these days culminate 
in the male lead atop a bell tower beseeching 
a loved one to kill him boforo ho roaches the 
event horizon of an insane cosmic fury he has 
unleashed within himself; an infinitely dense 
nexus of primordial rago that will unhook the 
surfy bonds of four-dimensional space and create 
from the very marrow of his twisted bones a being 
indistinct to human eyes from that of God. 

But it is just this (ate that Chevy Chase 
is hoping to avoid In I98l'a zanlest rom-com 
offering, Modern Problems. 

Chase plays Max Fielder, an au eourenl air 
traffic controller with a Studio 54 loyalty card and 
a bulging portfolio of contemporary anxieties. 
When he's not bewailing his peccadilloes to 
his shrink, or blowing enough snow to revivify 
the pharaohs, he's attending the book launch 
of nemesis Dabney Coleman's trenchant self- 
help guide Get Behind Me and Stay There!. 
or checking out underground Mark Twain/ 
Colonel Sanders-themed gay nights in New 
York's up-and-coming Moat Packing District. 
Such energetic dilettantism cannot, however, 
mask an over-sagging hangdog countenance, 
nor the rampant Joalousy that has forced his 
fiancee into the arms of another man. 


Happily, a chance meeting with old collego 
mentor Brian (Brian Doyle-Murray) - a wheelchair 
bound motivational-spoaking Viot-vet with medals 
up the yin-yang and the psychic thousand-yard 
stare of a de facto poet-warrior - gives Max 
a gentle but much neoded nudge towards some 
sort of faux-Jungian reconciliation with his ever- 
burgeoning narcissistic covetousness. Alas, 
whatever good this encounter promises is swiftly 
undone when Max is doused with nuclear waste 
on his drive home, 

It Is at this stage in Max's madcap evolution 
from the carbon shackles of his birth to 
vengeful deity that the film avails itself of the 
first of a number of stylistic transmigrations 
that prove as hard to follow as they are to deny. 
Sloughing off tho third-rate Noil Simon schtick 
with which he has thus far cocooned himself, 
our hero emerges the next morning to find that 
the provious night's atomic dunking has gifted 
him with telekinetic powers. 

That same evening, In visible disarray (not 
to mention a cyan Sta-Prest safari suit that must 
have caused a sensation on the red carpet). 
Max is impelled by isotope-stoked Invidiousness 
to attend the gala performance of a ballet being 
promoted by his ex-girlfriend's new beau. Here, 


in a scene that w^Pb make Brian De Palma 
blanch like an anaemic milquetoast on his way 
to matron. Max flagrantly misuses his nascent 
powers to ruin his fellow suitor's opening night 
by inflating the premiere dancer's scrotal sack 
until it oxplodos in a mist of pink spray - much 
to the discomfort of the orchestra pit. 

It is abundantly clear that the Muppets 
have alroady taken his mental Manhattan, but 
Max's tangibly outri exhibition of green-eyed 
capriciousness does succeed In scaring the ex 
out of her living wits and back Into his clammy 
clutches. Soon they and the rest of the cast are 
fatalistically decamping to an isolated beach 
house In The Hamptons to preside over the 
next phase of Max's wacky accession beyond 
the infinite. 

By turns repulsive (Vesuvian nosebleeds), 
offensive (the special effects) and actually scary 
(a full-frontal Dabney Coleman), this hideously 
misjudged cackle-panic is like a skidmark on the 
seat of a rollercoaster - deeply disagreeable, 
yes, but porhaps ultimately understandable. For, 
as The Tubes sagely point out over the closing 
credits, "When you got modern problems, you 
don't know whether to laugh or cry..." 

Yep. We know that feeling. HOW Iff DAYtfS 





FRANK THRING 



Actors have endless ways to pretend. The best 
seduce the audience; those less blessed - the 
hams, hacks and Journeymen - have always 
needed A Thing. They become great eating 
actors, expounding dialogue through mouthfuls 
of mashed potato, or unbeatable smoking thesps, 
jut-jawed and wreathed in blue fog. For some, like 
the late Australian legend Frank Thrlng, it was all 
about the eyes. 

If you think you don’t know Frank, you're 
wrong, at loast if you'vo ever clockwatched 
through Ben-Hut or nursed a Sunday afternoon 
hangover while El Cld gives the Infidel a bloody 
good thrashing yards from your bloatod mug. 
Thring was the guy acting almost entirely from 
the nose up, a stiff, waxen-faced stage dummy 
vivified only by his burning gaze; tho villain 
without whom no toga-buster or historical epic 
could do without. For a time In the '50s and '60s, 
Thring's dual emotional repertoire (incandescent 
rage/jaded perversion) made him a big star. 

Thring grow up in tho buttonod-down Tunbridge 
Wells-with-flies that was 1930s Australia, the son 
of film studio boss Frank Snr whose Melbourne 
set-up was responsible for a string of dire onc- 
reelers and gag-free slapstick knock-offs. In a 
town with no cheer, the privately educated showbiz 
scion was an outsider from the start. His early role 
as Lucifer in a TV ad betrayed a ready aptitude for 
camp devilry but it was on the London stage that 
Thring mot his dovon-jawod destiny; audience 
member Kirk Douglas was so blown away by 


Thring's scenery-chewing Titus Andronicus that 
he persuaded the Australian to jack In his Earls 
Court lodgings for Hollywood, and a career as 
a villain of limited emotional range. 

It was with Douglas that Thring made his great 
cinema breakthrough, as the scheming, jaded 
Aella in Richard Fleischer's 1958 The Vikings. The 
part kickod off fivo goldon yoars in which Thring 
played the scheming, jaded Pontius Pilate ( Ben - 
Hur); the scheming, jaded Al Kadir (£/ Cid) and 
tho scheming, jadod, porvorted Herod Antipas 
(King of Kings). 

By the time MGM were casting Herod for 
thoir airbrushod, blow-driod Jesus-flick, Thring 
had already wowed critics with his interpretation 
of Herod in a Melbourne theatre production 
of Oscar Wildo's Salome. But the enthusiasm of 
Hollywood to have him reprise his role on screen 
overlooked two key facts. First, Thring's talent 
as a stage actor lay In his broad style, which 
swamped audiences in a tide of melodramatic 
charisma. Second, Australian critics claiming 
to have witnessed great theatre in the 1950s 
were akin to those medieval cartographers whose 
depictions of exotic boasts owe moro to travellers' 
Chinese whispers than reality. It soon became 
dear that Thring had no Inclination to tone down 
his stylo. His standard act was to lounge and 
preen with hooded eyes and the expression of 
a lewd piranha, before bursting Into action, 
striding screen right, eyes wldo and flashing, 
declaiming with cut-glass enunciation his final 


dastardly business. Hood eyes, cut, print. 

Thring could be discounted as just another 
second stringer were It not for clues to a deeper 
talent. On stage, he played opposite Olivier and 
was cast as Ahab by Orson Welles in the great 
man's ill-fated West End Moby Dick project. 
His turn in Tony Richardson's Ned Kelly in 1970 
is scaled for cinema and works beautifully. 

And away from the screen, Thring was just 
as relentlessly expansive, a trait that made him 
an almost accidental national institution in his 
native Australia. He's often described as larger 
than life’, a euphemism for both boozehounds 
and homosoxuals, clubs of which Thring was 
a wildly enthusiastic member. In the days before 
the words 'Sydney', 'Mardi Gras' and 'relentless 
hi-NRG beats' bocame inseparable, Thring’s off- 
set catchphrase was 'Bring me another boy, this 

leaves 'I'm free!' sounding somewhat limp. 

One Melbourne scenester of the 1970s 
rocalled a momont that perfectly encapsulated 
the actor's on and off screen philosophy for living; 
"Frank stumbled in, all dressed in black, with an 
incrodiblo amount of jewellery, wraparound 
sunglasses, a tankard of what I think was scotch, 
and perspiring freely and muttering. He looked 
appalling. Thon ho tripped over himself and fell 
into the glass coffee table. Ray tried to bring 
things back to normal by asking, 'Did you know 
Charlton Hoston?’ Frank replied, 'Know him? 
I was in him! " PAULFAIRC10IIGH 





A distinctive and Innovative blend of sci-fi. film 
noir and pulp fiction, Ridley Scott's Blade Runner 
initially opened in US cinemas in 1982. Despite 
offering a stylish, brooding look Into tho future, 
the film was neither a critical nor commercial 
success but has, in time and with subsequent 
re-reloases, become a bonchmark picture 
in terms of its production design, intelligent 
and provocative story and chillingly prescient 
dystopian vision. 

Adapted from Philip K Dick's Do Androlde 
Dream of Electric Sheep?, Blade Runner Is set 
In the Los Angelos of 2019, an ovorcrowded, 
multi-ethnic metropolis dominated by pollution, 


cloud-piercing skyscrapers and looming neon 
billboards. Terry Gilliam's Brazil aside, a film's 
environment has rarely seemed so stifling 
and oppressive. 

Possessing human traits such as intelligence, 
memory and emotion, genetically created 
Replicants havo boon dovoloped as slaves and 
prostitutes to service workers in the dangerous 
off-planet colonies. Aware of their restricted 
four-year lifo span, four of thoso croations 
escape and travel back to LA to confront their 
creator, the powerful Eldon Tyrell (Joe Turkel) 
about tholr mortality. Rick Dockard (Harrison 
Ford), a world-weary former cop known as 


a 'Blade Runner' for his ability to 'retire' 
Replicants, is coaxed back into active duty to 
hunt down and liquidate the four renegades 
before they havo a chance to exact revenge upon 
their human oppressors. 

Featuring state-of-the-art visual effects 
supervised by FX maestro Douglas Trumbull, 
the futuristic yet conversely contemporary 
production design of Lawrence G Pauli, and 
a pulsating electronic scoro by Vangolis, Blade 
Runner is a stunningly realised feast for the 
senses. Scott, completing his second sci-fi 
project following Alien, draws the very best from 
his cast, with Ford giving a signature performance 


as the ruthless assassin who comes to recognise 
that there is more to life than death. The film also 
made a star of Paul Verhoeven cohort Rutger 
Hauer as Roy Batty, tho loador of the Replicant 
rebels. As the Tyrell Corporation's (later the 
name of a short-lived electronic band) greatest 
creation, tho so-callod 'candle that has burned 
the brightest', Hauer demonstrates both physical 
prowess and lyrical eloquence; the final and 
much quoted rooftop 'tears in rain' speech being, 
as legend now has It, entirely improvised. 

Guile apart from Its astonishing aesthetic 
(a discernible influence on Christopher Nolan’s 
recent Barman pictures), one of the primary 


reasons Blade Runnorhas endured and outgrown 
an initial cult status is because of its ruminative 
and melancholy nature. It touches upon 
questions of timo, memory, identity and morality, 
all encapsulated in Rachel (Sean Young), TyrelTs 
alluring young assistant who may not be what 
sho seoms. The film also analysos the cost to 
humanity of technology obsessed capitalism. 

To celebrate the tenth anniversary of his 
creation and appeaso its butgeonlng fan base. 
Scott released a Director's Cut version that 
removed Deckard's clumsy, Chandleresque 
narration and oxcisod an Inappropriate happy 
ending enforced by the studio as the result 


of audience test screenings. Added to the film 
was a short dream sequence that shrouded 
Deckard's own species in ambiguity. In 2007 
Blade Runner approached its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, and so Scott returned to the editing 
suite to deliver Blade Runner. The Final Cut, 
his definitive vorsion. Presented with sparkling 
clarity in a digital format, the re-release was 
a resounding critical and commercial success and 
arguably confirmod tho film as tho centrepiece of 
on eventful and fitfully brilliant career. 

WORDS BY JASON WOOD 
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LAWRENCE PEARCE’S DIARIES OF A 



Samuel L Jackson really does call everyone 
a 'motherfucker'. He calls his co-stars, his directors 
and ovory single mothorfucklng mombor of tho 
motherfucking crew, mofos. All with a charismatic 
flash of that big smile and a shimmer of affection 

On the set of his latest movie, The Killing Game 
(title subject to change), currently shooting right 
now in Louisiana, he is also calling a very close friond 
of mine a mofo. "I have to say, working with Mr 
Jackson is a true joy. He has said motherfucker so 
many times now..." Katia Wintor. who is tipped in the 
US as the next big thing, told me in a recent chat. 

I have always been a champion of Kalla's acting 
ability and natural talont, and It sooms tho role of 
Milla is giving her a lot to showcase her skills with. 
"My character Is groat to play, she Is evil, nasty 
and manipulative but has a very vulnerable side 
to her as well." she reveals. Bagging a co-star 


role alongside Jackson In a taut, dangerous action/ 
thriller with lashings of cool and a healthy sprinkle 
of morality might just be the platform she needs to 
hit the big time. Time will tell, motherfuckers, time 
will tell. 

On this side of the pond, it seems my 
announcement of taking an 'indefinite sabbatical' 
from tho world of foaturo film directing has suddenly 
created some new interest from producers. People 
always want what they can't have, I guess. I have had 
a few approaches to direct low-budgot projects, but 
without blinking an eye have turned them all down. 
Not because I have something against low-budgets - 
some of my favourite films are true Indio movies. 

It is because my faith In the ability, and sincerity, 
of tho low-budget producer Is pretty weak at the 
moment, and I just can't go through the circus 
again of people promising money they don't have, 


cast they haven't got access to, shoot dates they 
can't stick to, production values they can't meet, 
and all Just to boost thoir ego and self-importance 
when they hit some swanky Soho bar to pick up 
girls. What you end up with is a situation where 
the director, the film, the actors and everyone 
invested in the creativity of the project is severely 
let down and disappointedly constricted beyond 
even the tight budget. 

So learn some natural charisma, you toads, 
don't play tho movio game just so you can use 
the ‘I'm a film producer' line, and don't come 
to me with projects you know will never happen, 
for tho sole reason of having somothing to talk 
about to impress the pretty blond you've just 
handed your card to... Motherfucker, 

mritWKNCtKMtCt.COM 
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CARANCHO 

insurance lawyer and a junkie 


I WISH 
I KNEW 

OiSCTED BV Jia Zhai^-te E» 2011 
lens of Chinese master Jia Zhang-ke 
will feel insiantly ai home in this 
assimilation of documentary and 
fiction, where tendrils of memory 
and history reveal the opaque identity 
of Shanghai. Once again, Zhang-ke 
rejects the tyranny of literalism, 
working instead towards a grander 
picture of historical truth that is 
intimately and passionately felt. 


R U THERE 

DRECTQ If David Vet si ETA TBC 
Channelling the spirit of Lost in 
Translation, this Dutch film set in 
Taiwan sees a professional gamer 
hook up with a prostitute and embark 
on an uncertain friendship both in 
the flesh and in the online world 
of Second Life. Beset by ennui and 
dislocation, R U There is occasionally 
intriguing but seems reticent about 
making any definite point. 


LIFE. 

ABOVE ALL 


DIRECTED BY Oliver ScJrnflz ETA 1 BC 
A plaintive response to the South 
African AIDS crisis. Oliver Schmitz's 
Life, Above All is illuminated by the 
work of young actress Khomotso 
Manyaka as a girl determined to 
keep her family, and her life, together 
in the face of her mother's illness. 
Admirably locating the country's rural 
traditions - based on gjflt. shame and 
gossip - as a source of the problem, 
this is stirring if overwrought drama. 


UNCLE 

B00NMEE 

DIRECTED IT Apctatcrg WcsstMail EDI TBC 
Unpronounceable Thai stylist 
Apichatpong Weerasethakul's Palme 
d'Or winner is about a dying old 
man who jpes on a cosmic journey 
with his dead wife and a monkey 
ghost. Right. Like his previous soul- 
searchers. Syndromes of a Century 
and Tropical Malady, it's seductive, 
mystical and totally up for grabs. 
Watch it. feel it. 

ANOTHER 

YEAR 

01RECTED IT Ufa Lergh EH Vfrtet 2010 
British cinema's Mr Happy Mike 
Leigh, looked like he might pick 
up Cannes' top prize for this dice 
of-life ensemble. Built ota of little 
moments - comedy jealousy, 
neurosis, reflection - and acted by 
a typically excellent cast led by Lesley 
Manville and Jim Btoadbent, it's 
a bittersweet ode to growing old. 


FILM 

SOCIALISME 

DIRECTED BY Jean-Ltrc Gadan) EM TBC 
The master agitator and godfather of 
Cannes once again provoked with his 
final film to be submitted in competition 
at the festival. Wilfully resisting 
interpretation through a destructive 
absence of subtitles. Film Socialisme 
is Godard's contemptuous slap at an 
audience that will always venerate 
him for the director he used to be. 

SHIT YEAR 

DIRECTS BY Cam Aider EDI TBC 
Indie darling Cam Archer brought 
his Shit Year to the Director's Fortnight, 
backed by the star power of Edlen 
Barkin. Barkin plays an actress on the 
brink of retirement, searching vainly 
for meaning in her life's work. Shot in 
black-and-white, obtusely edited and 
jarringly scored, the end result is little 
more than an exercise in (Dm school 
indulgence. It may impress Archer's 
friends, but a paying audience is a 
different matter. 



BIUTIFUL 

niKciHi by ' i'! r -ill tii 


CERTIFIED 

COPY 

HRECTHI BY Abbas KatctsUni ETA Autumn 2010 
An early favourite to win the Palme 
d'Or, Abbas Kiarostami’s romantic 
melodrama emerged as a strange, 
tedious confection. Juliette Binoche 
is effortless (for better and worse) 
as a French single mother who takes 
a Brit writer (opera singer William 
ShimeB) on a trip to TUscany - where 
there's twist that's hard to buy. 

THE CITY 
BELOW 

1 RECTO) If (hnstph tbcttBusb ETA TBC 
Icy German formalism is melted 
by an undercurrent of fiery anger 
in this subtle and nuanced take 
on the economic crisis. An ageing 
banker seduces the wife of a younger 
colleague who is complicit in her 
own manipulation. This is a film 
of gleaming surfaces, meaningful 
silence and allegorical power, which 
takes a sudden lurch into fantasy 
in a dramatic coda 

LES AMOURS 
IMAGINAIRES 

URECTEB irXwDdsi i ETA late 2010 
Hot -shit Quebecois Xavier Dolan 
(all of 21 -years-old) takes the lead in 
his own film about two housemates, 
a boy and a girl, who fall in love 
with the same curly-haired Adonis. 
Spunkily directed, glamorous and 
hip, Les Amours Imaginaires is also 
flighty and shallow. Dolan will only 
get better as he matures. 
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FAIR GAME 

0IRECTB1 BY Doug Uman ETA Early 201 1 
Back on his game after sci-fi 
franchise-fail Jumper, indie jiver 
Doug Liman pumps a jolt of energy 
into this so-so true story of a covert 
CIA agent (Naomi Watts) outed 
by husband Sean Penn's tell-all 
newspaper article. Part espionage 
suspense thriller; pan relationship 
saga, it smoulders nicely without 
ever catching fire. 

OVER 

YOUR CITIES 
GRASS WILL 
GROW 

DIRECTED BY Sophie feres ETA TBC 
Sophie Fiennes' documentary' 
captures the work of 65-vear-old 
anist Anselm Kiefer, whose 
monolithic sculptures mid paintings 
form an entire landscape above 
and below the ground. There's no 
dialogue until the halfwaypoint, 
when Kiefer explains their primordial, 
industrial, elemental force. 

ROUTE IRISH 

DIRECTED BY Ken Loach Eli 2010 
Imagine Paul Haggis' In the Willey 
ofElah with less laughs and you have 
Ken Loach's Route Irish. Looking 
like a TV movie and hampered by 
some terrible performances, this 
soul -sapping drama sees a Scouse 
ex-soldier investigating an Iraq 
atrocity that may have led to his 
friend's death. Dour. 

CHONGQING 

BLUES 

DIRECTED BY Wait) Xtaoslusi ETA TBC 
Mournfully lertsed in a shivery blue 
palette, Beijing Bicycle director Wang 
Xiaoshuai's mystery drama sees a 
father returning from life at sea to 
discover his son was shot dead after 
stabbing two people in a shopping 
mall. An absorbing expertly crafted 
'whydunnit' that draws real impact 
from its underplayed performances. 




BLUE 

VALENTINE 


COUNTDOWN 
TO ZERO 

0IRECTB1 BY Lucy Walker Elk 2010 
V&'re afl going to die, we're all going 
io die, we're all going io die. That's the 
depressing message slammed home 
in Lucy VA Beer's nuclear disarmament 
documentary, redeemed by some 
cool talking-heads (Gorbachev, Robert 
McNamara) and amazing revelations 
about our ongoing near-misses with 
atomic Armageddon. Also: we're aD 
going to die. 

THE STRANGE 
CASE OF 
ANGELICA 

HRECTB1 BY Marvel de Obsra E1K TBC 
Centenarian Fbnuguese director 
Manoel de Oliveira opened the 
Un Certain Regard competition with 
this studied tale of a photographer 
haunted by visions of a dead girl 
returned to life. Melancholic and 
lightly absurd, it reflects an old man's 
distant interest in the young, but 
doesn't connect with the requisite 
intensity of emotion. 

ANIMAL 

KINGDOM 

DIISCTBl IY Dr.'S Mcfod EH Late 2010 
One of the highlights of the Marche 
du Film, this Australian drama follows 
a close-knit criminal family drawn 
into a bloody feud with the local 
cops. Heavy on character as well as 
thrills, it sees Guy Rsarce score agaia 


KAB00M 

DIRECTED BY Gregg /Iraki EM 2011 
Winner of the (imaginary) Best 
Movie Title award. queercoreUS 
indie auteur Gregg Araki's movie 
is, fittingly, a blast. Like Iltiin Peaks 
via Buffy, it whisks teen sex comedy, 
murder mystery and supernatural 
thriller into one weird, wonderful 
curio. Being a college student in 
England was never this much fun. 

TWO GATES 
OF SLEEP 

DIRECTED BY Aistal Barks GnHin Ett TBC 
Wordless for most of its 80 minutes, 
this intriguing art ho use indie sees 
two brothers (played by David Call 
and Brady Corbet ) dragging a coffin 
through the gruelling terrain of the 
Deep South. Despite hugely evocative 
camerawork, this metaphysical mood- 
drama is more soporific than hypnotic. 
Brit-born debut director Alistair Banks 
Griffin is no Gus Vhn Sant. Yfet . . 

STONES 
IN EXILE 

DIRECTED BY Stephen Ki)* EH 2010 
If you've seen Robert Frank's 
unreleased doc Cocksucker Blues 
you probably don't need to watch 
this hour-long mash-up of photos and 
home movies from the Rolling Stones' 
'70s exodus to the South of France. 
Despite skipping the most salacious sex 
'n' substance tales, it's an entertaining 
reminder that heroin-addicted rock 
gods can't live without PG Tips. 

THE 

HOUSEMAID 

DIRECTED BY ImSang-s® HI Late 2010 
Bookended by a par of spectacular 
suicides, Korean remake The 
Housemaid is a devious melodrama 
that channels Polanski via Park 
Chan-wook. When a cute housemaid 
stans gening hot and heavy with the 
randy husband, a terminal battle 
of wits begins with his pregnant wife. 
Elegant visuals, body-slapping sex 
and throbbing black humour follow. 
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“So long, Talbo lad, and thanks for all the cakes!" 
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“Boldly unconventional and compelling...magnificent” 



THE UNTOLD STORY OF A MUSICAL ICON 


OPENS IN CINEMAS JULY 30 



